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FIRE AND MARINE 


This well known INSURANCE COMPANY has es- 
tablished a General agency in Salt Lake City, for the 
Territory of Utah. 

Policies issued, payable either in Gold or Currency, | 
as may be desired. 


ALL LOSSES ADJUSTED AND PAID AT 
THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


Ae Insurance effected on Farm Property, Mills, 
Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 
Rates. L. HUNT, President. 

A. J.RALSTON, Secretary. 
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VINEGAR BITTERS. | 


VINEGAR BITTERS, 
Manufactured from the native Herbs and Roots 
of California, are 


The great Biood Purifier and Lifo- 
Giving Principle. 


Theso Bitters are not a gilded pill, to delight the eye | , 


or please the fancy, but a truc medicine, placed in the 
hands of the people for their relief, and no person can 
take them, according to directions, and remain long | 
unwell. They are a perfect Renovator of the System, 
ag they carry off every particle of poisonous matter. 
Every family should have a bottle of Vinegar Bitters 
at hand. No sailor, soldier, mechanic, farmer, pro- 
fessional man, or traveler should ever be without it. 
Its timely application may often be the means of sav- 
ing life. 


For Female Complaints, 


Whether in the young or old, married or single, at 
the dawn of womanhood or the turn in life, these Tonic 
Bitters display so decided an influence that a marked 
improvement is soon perceptible in the health of the 


It is a gentle purgative as well as a Tonic. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers. 


R. H. McDONALD & Co., 
Druggists and Agents, 
Corner Pine and Sansome Streets, San Franeisco, Cal 
‘and ento, Cal., and 34 Platt Street,N. Y. 
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Of San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stockholders Personally Liable. | 


Insure against Loss by Fire on terms as 
favorable as any other First Class Company 
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NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Dr. CADY’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


CERTAIN CURE FOR CATARRH AND ALL 
Mucous Diseases of the head, nose and throat. 
This is a Medicine never before used or known to 
the public. Dr. Cady, the discoverer, wasa sufferer | 
from this terrible disease for twenty years, and 
after testing all the remedies extant—without re- 
lief—in his efforts to obtain a cure he discovered this 
UNEQUALLED REMEDY, which cured him in the short 
space of cight weeks. 
It has been thoroughly tested, and has not failed in 
a single instance. Several of the most obstinate 
cases have been thoroughly cured by this remedy, 
after every other known medicine had failed. Every 
one who has tried it will testify to the truth of the 
above statement. 
Every one afflicted with Catarrh should give it a 
trial and find out for himself whether it isa humbug, 
Price, 22 per Bottle. Sold by GODBE & Co., Salt 


An expression often used, and very aptly in the 


_ case of those who have suffered from Indigestion. 


Fever and Aeuec, Disordered Stomach, who, after 
toving a variery of remedies, at last hit upon the best | 


in use, viz: Dr. Farr’s Invigorating Cordial, Its 


excellence consists in its simplicity and adaptation 


cordially recommend it. For sale by Brown, Weber 
and Graham. Nos. 10 and 12 North Second street, St. 
Louis. 
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SLABS! SLABS 
HAVE A LARGE QUANTITY OF GOOD SLABS, 
for fuel or other purposes, at my Mill, in South 
Mill Creek Canyon, 12 miles fr am the Temple Block, 
which T wil) sell at six dollars per eord, for cash 
constantly on hand. 


J. J. THAYNE. 


5 blocks north of Tabernacle, on telegraph line 


| J. SILVER. ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 


ANDERSON, GLOVER, 2D SOUTILT STREET 
West of Merchants Exchange. Faney Salt Lake 
Gloves for Gentlemenand Ladies, Fur Robes, ete. 
ANCY EMBROIDERED GAUNTLETS, FUR AND 
k Buckskin, on hand and made to order, to suit the | 
times. Mrs. HYDE, State Road. South Revere Ilouse. 
TJOME-MADE CANDY IS PURE!—KELSON & 
H Field, Manufacturers of Pure Candy, wholesale 


and retail, at the “GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 
CONFECTIONERY,” Main street. 


Ae Confectionery in variety and quality une- 
qualled. 


CLIVE & REID. 


AT THE 


SECOND SOUTH STREET. 


Fresh Bread, Crackers, etc., Daily, | 
Wholsale and Retati. 
SPARKLING CIDER, 
ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 
ICE CREAMS. 
Open after the Theatre. | 


And Main Street, OG DEN. 


Barley 


and Wheat, 


On account of DEBTS due us. 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE. 


Salt Lake City Sept. 11. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Saratosa 


A. 


WATE 


The Saratoga ** 4” Spring Water is probably the 


| most effective mineral water found on cither conti- 
nent. It hasten per cent. greater mineral proper- 
' ties than the celebrated Cougyress Spriug: four times 


that of Baden Baden of Anstria: five times that of 
Aix La Chapelle in Prussia: twice that of Vichy in 
France: nearly three times greater than the renown- 
ed Seltzer of Germany: and eqntally over the Spas of 
Bath, England, and Kissengen in Bavaria. 

The reputation of this water is based upon its ef- 
fects in diseases of the stomach, liver, bowels, kid- 
neysand spleen. It acts with wonderful berefit in 
cases of chronic dyspepsia, constipation, gravel, gout, 
Scrofula, cutaneous affections, general lethargy, 
soreness and prostration of the system. 


Agent for the Saratoga “A Spring Water. 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
8 College Place. New York. 


UFHAWM'S HAIR GLOSS 
AND CURLING FLUID, 


Contains nothing injurious to the hair or skin, and 
imparts a BEAUTIFUL GLOSS, prevents the falling of 


_ the Hair, and keeps it in curl. 


Wholesale at JOHN F. HENRY’S Great Family 
Medicine and Fancy Goods Warehouse, No. 8 COL- 


| LEGE PLACE, New York. 


Also WHOLESALE and RETAIL by 
ck Co., 


Exchange Building, 
SALT LAKE CITY, 


WOODMANSEE & BRO. 


Are constantly supplied with a fine stock of Domes- 
tics, Sheetings, Prints, Denims, Corset Jeans, De 
laines, Satinetts, Crash, Kentucky Jeans, etc.; Hats 
and Caps, Boets and Shoes,a splendid assortment. 
The GROCERY DEPARTMENT is complete in vari- 
ety and quality. 


DINW OODEY, 2st Temple SALT LAKE CITY. | 


HAS CABINET-WARE OF EVERY VARIETY USEFUL & SRNAMENTAL 
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CLING TO THOSE WHO CLING TO YOU. 


BY DEXTER SMITH. 


There are many friends of summer, 
Who are kind while flowers bloom, 

But when winter chills the blossoms, 
They depart with the perfume. 

On the broad highway of action, 
Friends of worth are far and few 

So when one has proved his friendship, 
Cling to him who clings to you. 


Do not harshly judge your brother, 
Do not deem his life untrue, 
If he makes no great pretensions, 
Deeds are great though words are few; 
Those who stand amid the tempest 
Firm as when the skies are blue, 
Will be friends while life endureth, 
Cling to those who cling to you. 


When you see a worthy brother, 
Buffeting the stormy main, 

Lend a helping hand fraternal, 
Till he reach the shore again: 

Don’t desert the old and tried friend 
When misfortune comes in view, 

For he then needs friendship’s comforts— 
Cling to those who cling to you. 


~ 
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“TOMMY RAEBURN, THE AYRSHIRE HERMIT. 


SCRAPS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN OLD REPORTER. 


~. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


Tommy Raeburn, the Scotch hermit, with whom the writ- 
er was personally acquainted, was the son of a respectable 
farmer of land, on a beautifu! bend or curve of the river Ir- 
vine, three miles from Galston, and nearthe same distance 
from Kilmarnock, a populous town in Ayrshire. 

His father was a quiet, honest, frugal man, and lived on 
his small farm in comfortable circumstances. Ile had a 
family of three daughters and one son. At his decease, ‘Tom- 
my took possession of the farm, being heir-at-law, and his 
three sisters were thrown portionless on the world to shift 
for themselves. 

At the time of his father’s death, he might be thirty 
years old, and was of a morose, solitary turn. He was a 
bachelor and employed an old servant of his father’s to keep 
his house and dairy, who was known by the name of Mar- 
garet—Meg, the abbreviation of which answered all the 
purposes of less polite society. She had been in the family 
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from the dawning of her girlhood, and was,in the estimation — | 
of her new master, a hard-working, saving lass. The sur- | 
rounding farmers looked upon her as the fair choice of his | 
affections, and found an argument for the discharge of his | 
sisters as being a preliminary for Meg becoming the wife of 
the new laird. 

The fairy dell of the Holm farm, three years after the 
death of Tomimy’s father, was well tilled, and was as produe- 
tive as any other mailing in Crooked Holm Parish. But “‘it 
is a long road that has no turn,” says the old Proverb, and 
so it was in Tommy's experience. [lis next neighbor,who was 
afreecholder like himself. and a cousin of his own, lived near 
to the highway leading to Kilmarnock; but the only way 
to the main road from his farm was a distance of nearly a mile 
round by the riverside from his house, which was not ten 
reds distant through a corner of Tommy’s field. He, there- 
fore, preposed to give him as much land in exchange for the 
privilege of making a new road to the highway, to which 
both parties agreed. Sometime after, however, they quar- 
reled about the exchange, and Tommy would have the new 
thoroughfare shut up; hut asthe barter had been legally ex- 
ceutcd before two witnesses, Farmer Thornton held to the | 
now road in defiance of the threats of Tommy, which led | 
ty mute h bad feeling on both sides, the one pulling down | 
what the other pal up, until they came to blows. Ul]timate- 
ly they went to law, where the case was decided that Farm- | 
er ‘Thornton, by right of agrement, was the lawful propri- | 
ctor of the new road. 

Vexed with disappeintinent, and being naturally sour and 
doematical, Tommy swore a solemn oath before Meg and high 
heaven that he would never shave his beard, cut his hair, 
change his clothing. nor till his land until his ground was 
lawfully yestored to him again. 

A number of years had passed away from the time he had 
taken the oath before L saw this then wonderfully transformed 
man. Ilis appearance was beyond any description I could 
vive. Ife was covered with what had been home-made blue 
cloth, but so patched with all sorts of colored rags that no 
one could distinguish, at a short distance,the original ground- 
work. lis hat was without a brim; his coat, vest, and pants 
were hanging in tatters like a sheep's fleece ready for shear- 
ing. His shoes had been worn out and made into clogs; his 
lees were naked, and the uneombed hair of his head and 
beard hung down over his back and breast more than two 
feet, matted together like a bateh of cow’s hair disgustingly 
besmeared. Tommy was a strong built person, over six feet 
in height. broad shouldered and well tormed; but such a 
figure of rags and filth L have never seen before nor since. A 
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_ erowd fullowed him through the street keeping at a respect- 


ful distance as if he had been a bear let loose for their 
amuscucnt. 

I had but recently come to Kilmarnock at that time, and 
had not heard of such an outlandish being, although I had a 
residence near thetown. I was led by curiosity to inquire 
into the cause of his miserable appearance, the particulars of 
which I learned afterwards from himself in his own dwelling. 
My father-in-law being acquainted with him, took me to his 
place along with some other persons on a_ holiday frolic, as 
Tommy's land or hermitage had by this time become a spe- 
cial rendezvous for all persons who had any relish for the 
rrotesque in human nature, or the* beauty of rural scenery. 
it was enchanting to walk along the banks of the river with 
your mind filled to overflowing with the ideas of seeing a 
real hermit! The banks were beautifully shaded with harge 
fir, oak and elm trees, casting their dark figures on the water. 
As you passed by the foliage of the green coppice, the large 
hawthorne hedges, with here and there a solitary crow caw- 
ing toa distant rookery, or a magpie chattering across the 
path, as inquisitive of your wanderings,till up a dark lane of 
shade trees your eye caught the lonely low thatched roof of 
the hermit. There his uncultivated garden lay in ruins 
overgrown with nettles, and young trees sprung from the 
fallen secds of other years. Currant, gooseberry and rose 
bushes, with verdure of wild flowers, in their glory as fan- 
tastic as the proprietor himself. 

In the fields around, six or eight cows were grazing knee 
deep in grass, where Meg with her milking pail might be 
seen bawling for Brawkie, Motherlike, Goodo’kin and other 
names belonging to her herd that came like children,beneath 
the great beech shade to wait their turn in milking. Tom- 
ey, with a crowd of visitors following him, would walk into 
his orchard, whistle, and a robin redbreast would hop on 
hisg reat red beard and pick crumbs of bread from his 
tongue. His green-houses, built for the pleasure of his vis- 
itors, were made of moss and seated where the birds above 
head had built their nests; everything was in keeping with 
Tommy’s transformation. He had left human affairs to the 

r despicable world, and cultivated friendship with the less 
intellectual of creation—the birds, the cats, and the dogs. 
His fame spread far and wide, and few travelers of any note 
left Ayrshire without paying a visit to the Scotch hermit. 

Tommy grew big in the character of recluse and also in 


his own importance, and as every year added to his trans- 


formation and the natural growth of wildness around his 
dwelling, he gathered visitors from all parts of the compass. 
Edinburgh, London, Dublin and the continent each fur- 
nished their quota, who were seen occasionally driving their 
conveyances along the romantic turns of Whirlford and 
Crooked Holm, inquiring for the hermit’s abode. 

These visitors were a source of untold revenue to Tommy, 
and made the most of their visitations to gain their favor 
and acquaiutance, as he had formed an opinion that a visit 
to London might add considerable to his fortune as well as 
further a secret desire he had to see the Queen, who might 
grant a reversion of the law-suit in Kilmarnock, an idea 
which had been fostered in his mind by some of bis anti- 
quaring friends through mere sport and a desire to satisfy 
his whimsical notions; but in the mind of the hermit it was 
a wise and lucrative suggestion through which he saw the 
dawning of a hope that he might thereby get rid of his oath 
and live like other men. 

So to ithe went. A light covered cart and horse well 


harnessed were soon provided, and Tommy, leaving Meg in 
full possession of the premises, dairy, etc., with strict in- 
junctions to keep everything as he left them, drove off for 
London one fine summer morning in May, 1837, leaving 


Meg with, perhaps, the distant hope in her mind that when 
the plea was gained she might become Mrs. Raeburn! 

By the time Tommy reached Edinburgh the provincial 
newspapers were filled with a description of his person and 
the design of his travel; and the fopish pleasure-seeking ar- 
istocracy of the city got up a mock public dinner to the man 
of rags, where speeches were made and every honor paid as 
if he had been another Garibaldi, seeking for sympathy and 
aid for the freedom of his country. In fact, he was led to 
believe that the honor of being made a free burgher of the 
city, would be presented to him before he left. So ignorant 
was he of civilized humbug, that Sancho Panza never enter- 
tained greater views of his personal greatness, than did our 
deluded victim of covetousness. 

In Dumfrees and Carlisle, he was ,entertaired by some 
of his former visitors, through mere complacency; but be- 
yond this, his journey was everything but pleasant, as he 
was often taken to the police stations to be examined for 
bringing crowds of people together on the public thorough- 
fares, in consequence of his strange appearance; and although 
not chargeable with their conduct, he was often severely ccn- 
sured, and let off, attended by a guard to see him safely out 
of the county. 

Tommy swore many an oath, and raised his great mason- 
mell of a fist at his protectors, saying—‘‘Lord, had I a grip 
0 your wizens, ye eaten and spewed looking imps, I wud 
soon let ye see, yer ain thraples out o’ whilk, ye make soe 
muckle braging.” The Scotch dialect saved him, and he 
went on swearing, and driving, being arrested and liberated 
again, until his patience was fairly worn out. When at 
last he reached the acme of all his hopes-safely in the city 
of London. In many of the towns and cities through which 
he had passed, no public houses of entertainment would re- 
ceive him, neither could he obtain a seat on any of the mail 
coaches,—all of which facts greatly mortified our proud, in- 
dependent, yet mean aspirant to notoriety, especially as he 
had often to sleep in his covered cart, and drive rapidly 
ae large towns as his only security from mobs and the 
police. 

In London, however, he managed to find some of his pro- 
fessed friends, who, ashamed of their former protestations of 
friendship made at his hermitage, could not but receive him 
with some signs of respect; but to procure him an interview 
with Queen Victoria, who had then but recently ascended 
the British throne, was rather beyond their power. 

Doctor Bowring and Dunlop of Dunlop, who were both 
aspirants as representatives for the boroughs of Kilmarnoch 
and Renfrew, were applied to as persons likely to obtain for 
him the desired interview, but they rejected the humble pe- 
tition of the Scotch hermit, as they had done those of hun- 
dreds of similar applications made by other needy expectant 
constituents who, through poverty or desire of patronage, 
were daily on the hunt. : 

Tommy, I was told, had the audacity to apply to the Home 
Secretary, but all his endeavors were as futile here as else- 
where. 

It was now wearing far into Autumn, and Tommy’s heart 
was growing as bare of hope as the trees were of leaves. 
When, one morning, he was interrupted while in deep medi- 
tation respecting his return home to Ayrshire, by a genteelly 
dressed person who called at his residence informing him that 
Lord M k wished to see him at Portman Square, at 
three o’clock p. m. of that day. 

Tommy had seen this noble personage at his hermitage in 
Scotland, two years before while on his circuit as Supreme 
Judge of the Criminal Court, and therefore accepted with 
heartfelt thanks the invitation, with which he duly complied. 
I may just mention, by way of explanation, that shortly after 
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TOMMY RAEBURN. 


Tommy arrived in London, a relation of the late Sir James 
Shaw, who was a native of Kilmarnock, took him to his 
house, and through his influence, protected him from many 
difficulties he otherwise might have been subjected to. 
also had persuaded Tommy to wear an overcoat when he 
went out, which covered the rags and hair of twenty years 
growth with which he was adorned. ‘Tommy, in his great 
coat, was duly conducted to Portman Square and there left 
to find his way, among a crowd of footmen, to the great sa- 
loon where he was introduced to a large assembly of ladies 
and gentlemen, with all of whom he was unacquainted, ex- 
cept one whom he instantly recognized as a visitor at his 
hermitage. 

On entering the spacious apartment into which he was so 
unceremoniously ushered, he threw off his great coat and 
made his best bow to the company. The amazement and 
disgust of the party may be better conceived than described. 

One lady, however, seemed much interested, and ques- 
tioned him as to the cause of his appearance in London in 
such a guise. He told her of the road-fraud, of his solemn 
oath never to shave, cut his hair, change his clothing, nor 
- cultivate his land until he had justice done to him, also of 
his desire to see the Queen, and to throw off his rags and be 
a man as he once was. He told her of the farm, and of Meg, 
and how he had repented taking the oath, and how he trav- 
eled for weeks among strangers who left him to suffer every 
kind of bad usage by the way, from his first entering Eng- 
land to his arrival in the city. A great many questions were 
asked by others of the party, and were answered by him in 
great simplicity, intermixed with a species of wit, to the 
diversion of the company. - 

On his retiring, a purse was put into his hand by this 
lady; and Tommy returned home that evening much gratified 
with his visit. Mr. McFeec, the gentleman with whom he 
resided was not long in learning that the interested lady was 
no less a personage than the Qneen herself, who had taken 
this private way of seeing the far-famed Scotch hermit. 

She had read a paragraph in the London Times news- 
paper respecting him, with « short sketch of his life, and a 
statement of his desire to throw himself at the foot of the 
throne to gain redress. 

This newspaper report was a mere farcical description, but 
it turned out a prize for a blank in Tommy’s behalf. No 
words could paint the joy, exultation, and gratitude which 
he expressed when he was told that Queen Victoria was the 
person interested in his favor. It would have made the 
most morose laugh to see him open his great hairy mouth and 
shake his mass of uncombed red hair. behind and before, 
swinging it from one side to another, as if it had become ani- 
mated, and had a design to fly off; while with a voice like 
far-off thunder, he roared and laughed, and kept jumping 
and skipping about like a wagon load of rags blown with the 
wind. 

After this unexpected interview he remained in London 
two months, and was invited to several places of distinction. 
The newspaper reporters were not idle in following his track, 
and gained for him a notoriety far beyond anything recorded 
in the history of Daniel Dancer, or Mother Bunch. 

Christmas was near at hand, and Tommy. like a child, was 
longing to get home. Old St. Pauls, the Tower, the Parlia- 
ment House, Drury Lane Theatre, the Palace, and Newgate 
Prison; all of which places of note he had visited soon after 
his arrival, and which had been objects of much thought and 
speculation in his great cranium; dwindled into mere dots on 
the mirror of his reflection when compared with his old 
house at home; the tangled orchard, the great elm trees, the 
rookery, the crows nests, the rapid river sweeping round the 
Holm farm; and above all, his cows, his cheese cellar, and 
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Meg! and that cursed road which was never out of his mind. 

His friends tried to persuade him to stay until after spring, 
but Tommy’s obstinacy in this, as in every other thing, could 
be moved by no kind of reasoning. He had seen an adver- 
tisement of a vessel bound for Leith, a place sixty miles from 
his home, which led him at once to conclude on going by sea 
rather than travel, and suffer the treatment he had had to 
endure in coming. 

He had never seen the ocean but once at a great distance, 
from the top of Loudon hill, a few miles from his own place, 
and then it looked like a broad mirror, glittering with vari- 
gated hues, changing with the clouds as they passed over its 
bosom, bounded by the misty mountains of the highland 
isles, with the crag of Elsia standing like a ziant in its midst. 
It was to him, a scene of beauty; and he longed to behold its 
sublimity and to have it to relate to his visitors,his Sindbad 
adventures—as a part of the wonders he had seen. 

He sold his horse and cart, and providing a good outfit, 
embarked for Scotland, having the good wishes of his friends. 
And above all a letter to the provost of Ayr, from an unmis- 
takable authority in London, recommending another exam- 
ination of the road-case settled against him in Kilmarnock. 

Nothing extraordinary happened during the voyage, ex- 


cept rough weather, which in that season of the year on the - 


German Ocean was no strange matter to the ship's crew; but 
Tommy, who had anticipated to see great whales and por- 
poises, and flying fish, was sick and confined to his berth till 
~~ landed at Leith. 

n four days more he came in sight of “the Holm” farm, 
where he found Meg at work in the dairy, and every other 
thing just as he had left it eight months before, except a 
light covering of snow on the ground. ; 

It would be folly to attempt a description of the meeting 
of Tommy and Meg. Neither would it be prudent to tell 
how she clasped his unwieldy body in her arms,and pressed his 
rough hairy face to her mouth; and how she did everything 
she could think of and a great deal more in the exuberance 
of her love and gladness,—she laughed,and wept, and kissed 
him and then laughed again. Then she showed him the 
cheese she had made,and the pork she had salted and dried,and 
two fine heifer calves added to his stock, and a great hole in 
the roof she had thatched, and everything that had trans- 
pired since he left. She also told him of the strange en- 
counter she had had with visitors, who had carried off all 
his nick nacks as relies of their visit. While Tommy, the 
great traveler, stood before her as actionless as an Egyptian 
pyramid in the vast desert,enjoying the kind reception of his 
old housekeeper, who bustled about and made him a big coq 
full of whey brose and cut him a great whang o’ cheese for 
his supper. 

Let philosophers talk as they will of persons in this world 
being friendless, ’tis all gammon. There are no persons, no 
matter how prodigal, rough, cruel, or ruthless, but there are 
some kind hearts to yearn after them, to speak kind words to 


‘them, to cheer them in their misfortunes and sooth their 


despairing souls in the worst of difficulties. No matter how 
clumsy, how awkward, how slovenly, how deformed, still 
there is found some one to be a light foot, « ready hand, and 
a bright eye and quick tongue to love, cheer, and help them 
forward ir, this, said-to-be ungrateful world. And where 
could be found such a loathsome, disagreeable being as 
Tommy? Not to mention his miserly propensities or the 
whimsical oddities of his eecentric nature, and the filth he 
had gathered around him; which were enough to disgust the 
most slovenly. Yet Meg could feed and caress him on his 
return, as a sister—ay, more, if we could, have seen the 
mainspring that moved the machinery of her affection. 


The solitude and wild rural grandeur of the Holm Farm 
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so chgrossed Tommy's attention, compared with the bustle 
and glare of London, that he seemed more content and happy 
after his return. Ilis budget of strange mishaps on his way 
up through England, the sights he had seen, and the nobility 
he had conversed with, were themes of endless relation to 
the visitors who were daily at his place, now grown more nu- 
merous and more curious to see and hear a man who had traveled 
so far. The name of recluse was lost in his new character, and 
he assumed a familiar importance, compared with his former 
secluded habits. Ife had high hopes of his release from the 
bondage of his oath which he anticipated would be removed 
at an early date. And Meg was no less happy in her expec- 
fatious, she was sure that Queen Victoria’s request would 
meet and quash all other opposition that stoov. in the way of 
her master’s right, when she would see him shaved and made 
clean again as he was once in her young days, when few could 
compare with his manly form as he walked with her to fas- 
tens ’een races, and bought her gingerbread and sugar-plums 
and when everybody said they would be married, Oh! those 
were happy days, but that road had been in the way until 
now, now she could sce it in her silent contemplations, shut up. 
and Tommy happy. 

During the ensuing summer the road question settled for- 
merly in favor of Mr. Thornton was brought before the au- 
thorities in Ayr, and after a careful examination of the case, 
was again decided against Tommy, regardless of all his pa- 
tronage and high hopes. 

This blow of fate was not looked for even by his most con- 
siderate friends, who, through sympathy, would have willed 
it otherwise, and Tommy returned to his solitary domicile, 


- broken down in spirit, to mourn over a life-penance and an 


irrevocable oath never to be canceled till death set him free. 
The value of the road was nothing. It was that dreadful 
oath he could never break, without perjuring himself, that 
haunted him through so many years of punishment. He 
became more gloomy, secluded and miserable. Noone could 
cheer his disconsolate soul. He would sit for days together 
looking like a stone statue through the window at the deso- 
lation of his weedy orchard. No robin-redbreast came nigh 
him, and Meg, with all her kindness and attention, could not 
move him out of his lethargy. His friends flocked around 
him, and even Thornton offered to shut up the road, but all 
offers proved fruitless, to restore that obstinate but now bro- 
ken heart; and thus he lingered on for weeks, sitting in his 
chair, with all his filth around him, and died.—died without 
making a will, and left all his miserly-gathered wealth, to be 
inherited by his poor sisters, who had lived in poverty, and 
whom he had never inquired after or owned as relations. 


lle had in the national bank of Scotland upwards of three 
thousand pounds sterling. His oldest sister’s son took to 
the farm as entailed; and Meg, his faithful housekeeper, re- 
tired to the whirlferd, with a broken heart, to live on her pen- 
ny-fee, which she had saved as anest-egg. fora rainyday. The 
furniture was sold by auction and bought ata high rate. 
The dung-pit was also put up in lots and sold to the florists 
of Kilmarnack at a high price, as it had not been touched or 
removed for more than twenty years. 

Thus ends an authentic tale of an inconsiderate man. who, 
but for his obstinacy. miserly propensities, and rash oath, 
might have lived in happiness, and died in peace, surrounded 
with kind relations and friends. But the fate and circum- 
stance of his life, and the notoriety of his unnatural career, 
stamped him a singular being, led by a nightmare of fancy 
to become an odd figure. standing out from the ranks of all 
other deformitica as a prodigy made by itself, to be won- 
dered at, despised, flattered, and followed. as a gazing stock 
in the great drama of life. , 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


CONTINUED. 


[t was an age of excitement. Napoleon, the young con- 
queror of Austria and Italy, now ruled as First Consul at 
Paris. The revolution had died to give place to a reign of 
war and violent convulsion; and Napoleon, the centre and 
source of the impending disturbance, yet always eager for 
scientific novelty, invited Volta to Paris to oe his new 
instrument. In 1801, crowned with his peaceful victory, the 
Italian philosopher visited the republican court. At three 
meetings of the Academy of Sciences, in the presence of 
Napoleon and the most famous philosophers »f France, Volta 
lectured upon his inconiparable discovery. He was crowned 
with the highest honors of the Institute; Napoleon loaded him 
with gifts and attentions; selected galvanisn as his favorite 
branch of science; and offered a reward of sixty thousand 
francs to him who should produce in electricity or magnet- 
ism an impulse equal to that which had followed the inven- 
tion of voltaic pile, or the startling experiment of Franklin. 
Of all the excitement of the age, none stirred the intellect 
more strongly than Volta’s theories. The voltaic pile was 
believed to be the framework of the living organization. Na- 
poleon and his philosophers were struck and impressed by 
the wonderful ideas. ‘It is the image of life!’ said the im- 
perious young conqueror, ashe once watched some remarkable 
experiments. The brain was supposed to an electric pile, 
the nerves and muscles conductors of opposing currents, and 
the slow beating of the heart the effect of their united action. 
In moments of fierce excitement positive electricity flashed 
from the eyes and stirred the nerves; in periods of repose 
the negative controlled the system. Rage, valor, achieve- 
ment were positive; submission and cowardice the current 
from the oppositive pole. On the battle-field the fierce con- 
queror, a terrible voltaic battery, flashed forth his electric 
currents in fatal profusion; his opponent yielded because his 
galvanic vigor had declined. The world dreamed wildly 
over the new machine, and men with their usual vain- 
glorious presumption believed themselves gods. 

These dreams were swiftly dispelled; but a series of valu- 
able discoveries followed rapidly the invention of the voltaic 
pile. The first twenty years of the present century were 
made illustrious by the achevements of the new machine. A 
splendid throng of eminent chemists and electricians sprang up 
under its influence, and pursued with intense labor and won- 
derful discoveries the path pointed out by Volta and Galvani. 
France, England, Germany, Europe, and America united in 
advancing the science; and the names of Oersted and Am- 
pére, Davy and Wollastone, Berzelius and a great company 
of men of genius, scarcely inferior to their leaders, won a re- 
nown in their peaceful pursuit that shines with a softened 
glory amidst the fierce military excitements of that troubled 
age. Of these men Humphery Davy was perhaps the most 
conspicuous. Poet, thinker, philosopher, Davy finally con- 
centrated all the great powers of his intellect upon the study 
of the voltaic pile. He used it to unfold the deepest myste- 
ries of nature. He discovered its wonderful strength and 
developed all its resources. Suddenly the most solid and the 
least fusible substances began to melt away into gases before 
the steady flow of the galvanic current. Water resolved it- 
self into its gaseous elements. The alkalies liquified and left 
behind them their metallic bases. New metals were discov- 
ered whose existence had never been suspected. A tremen- 
dous heat was produced that burned gold and silver as easily 
as paper, and that even fused the firm platinum. A magni- 
ficent light was produced by burning potash such as man had 
never created before. The diamond was melted; the various 
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earths dissolved; the composition of the air investigated; and 
it was believed that all the geologic changes of the surface of 
the globe were to be attributed to galvanic action. In fact 
chemistry became almost a new science under the reforming 
influence of the voltaic pile; and the brilliant researches of 
Sir Humphery Davy and his associates astonished their age 
by their singular novelty and their rare value to the artist 
and the mechanic. 

Thus the dawn of the nineteenth century might seem to 
have been almost consecrated to the study of the electric 
forces. Yet it was also aperiod of intellectual excitement, 
and while Davy, Oersted, Ampére and their associates were 
startling the world by a sucession of wonderful discoveries, 
the literary atmosphere resounded with a new school of poe- 
try. Byron and Moore, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats, poured 
forth the language cf passion or of reflection to countless 
readers, and literature united with science in aiding the pro- 
gress of thought. At length, in 1820, Oersted, by a remark- 
able experiment, formed the indissoluble union between 
magnetism and electricity. The magnet as well as the elec- 
tron had long been one of the mysteries of nature. Thales 
had observed its attractive properties, and had supposed that 
it was endowed with a soul. The Chinese and the Arabs 
knew that the magnetized needle invariably pointed to the 
north, and had employed it to guide their journeys by 
land or sea. Its variations were observed by Columbus, and 
studied with attention by the early Dutch and English navi- 
gators; its connection with electricity had for some time been 
been ree gt and Franklin had magnetized a needle by an 
electrical discharge. But it is to Oersted that we owe the 
grand experiment by which it was shown that the motion of 
the magnet depended upon galvanic currents. He showed 
that a magnetized needle was deflected or controlled by the 
passage of the electric fluid along a wire. The discovery 
produced a new ardor in every scientific mind; Ampére, Ar- 
ago, Davy, Faraday, Henry, enlarged upon the thought; pow- 
erful magnets were formed by passing the voltaic fluid through 
a wire bound in spiral folds around an iron bar; and the 
poets was at last discovered upon which rests the crown- 
ing achievement of electricity—the Magnetic Telegraph! 

Without denying the just merits of various ingenious in- 
ventors who labored earnestly, though unsuccessfully, to con- 
vey thought from land to land by electric currents, we may 
safely claim that an accomplished American was the first to 
combine the various discoveries of the science in a practical 
system and to produce the desired result. Professor Morse 
conceived the design of his telegraph as carly as the year 
1832. But to perfect so complicated an invention required 
long years of paticnt toil. He was to prepare and insulate 
his wires; to test the power of his voltaic battery; to adjust 
and invent his method of writing; to provide a telegraphic 
alphabet; to unite in one simple machine the countless im- 
eee of the science; aud tv encounter a thousand 

ifficulties that might well have appalled a less resolute and 
vigorous mind. N one know the solitary trials and discour- 
agements of each inventor but himself; no one can cstimate 
too highly the mental heroism of these benefactors of their 
race. It was not, therefore, until 1837 that Professor Morse 
had even devised a tolerable plan, and had entered his claim 
as the inventor of the ‘‘American Electro-Magnetic Tele- 
graph.” His invention was received with wonder, doubt, or 
ridicule. The notion of conveying thought by lightning 
seemed the scheme of an idle dreamer, and many who saw 
the perfect instrument in the rooms of the inventor in its 
modest beginning had little hope that it would ever prove 
practically useful. But the telegraph was slowly and 
patiently amended’ Lach new discovery of the science was 
seized upon by the acute inventor to make it more valuable. 
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Congress was at length induced to aid him with $30,000 in 
laying a telegraph between Baltimore and Washington and 
in 1843 ten miles of,the first American telegraphic wires 
were laid. | 

The experiment was unsuccessful. The wire had been pas- 
sed through leaden tubes underground, and the electrie cur- 
rent was dissipated in its passage. The inventor, not dis- 
couraged, at once raised his wires upon poles, and in 184+ 
the first line of electric telegraph was completed from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore. Early in 1846 it was extended to New 
York. In the same year a line was opened from New York 
to Boston, and in 1847 one was completed from Buffalo to 
New York. And from that moment the iron avenues of 
thought were swiftly extended until they reached from ocean 
to ocean, and have bound the nation together almost 1s a 
single mind. Yet various difficulties, in the commencement 
of telegraphy, beset the adventurous inventor. Often thun- 
der-storms interrupted the circuit and disturbed the whole 
process of communication. Sometimes trees, torn down by 
the wind, fell upon the wires, or the auroral electricity 
checked the free passage of the voltaic current. It was some 
time after the line was opened to Washington before any re- 
liance could be placed on its communications, and often the 
messages would come in so unintelligible a form as to puz- 
zle the most experienced operators. The art had yet to be 
learned, and it was only by long and constant use that it ap- 
proached perfection. 

One of the chief difficulties of the early telegrapher was 
how to pass rivers. The [fudson was then a barrier almost 
as insuperable as the Atlantic. It is true that, in 1842, 
Morse, with his usual foresight and inventive skill, had thrown 
an insulated wire under the water from the Battery to Gov- 
ernor’s Island, and had even suggested an ocean telegraph; 
but the experiment was not renewed; and for some time atter 
the opening of the first line it was usual for messengers to 
stand upon the shores of the ILudson and convey the news 
by waving flags. In 1848 a curious error was committed. The 
Convention at Philadelphia was im session to nominate a 
Presidential candidate; there was no line across the Hudson, 
and it was arranged that a white flag should be raised at 
Jersey City if General Taylor was nominated. It happened 
that a company of stock-brokers had formed a private system 
of telegraphing by means of flags, from Philadelphia, the 
price of stocks; and just at this eventful moment their agent 
raised a white flag on the Jersey shore. It was supposed to 
indicate the nomination of Taylor. The news was flashed 
over the wires from New York to the East; a wild excite- 
ment spread from town to town; one hundred guas were fired 
in Portland in honor of the candidate. The telegraphic wires 
were soon after broken, and the error could not be corrected; 
but, fortunately, General Taylor was really nominated the 
next day, and it was never necessary to cxplain the prophetic 
power of the telegraph. An ingenious American at length 
devised the plan of covering the wire with gutta-percha, and 
thus prepared the systein of ocean telegraphs. Like a huge 
gymmnotus, the electric current was soon to penetrate the 
deepest seas. 


Live Upricurty.—The poor pittance of seventy years is 
not worth being a villain for. What matter is it if your 
neighbor lies in a splendid tomb’ Sleep you with inno- 
cence. Look behind through the track of time; vast des- 
ert lies open in retrospect; through this desert your fathers 
have journeyed; wearied with tears and sorrows, they sink 
from the walks of man. You must leave them where they 
fall, and you are to go a little farther, where you will find 


eternal rest. 
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Concerning Jesus Christ, who may be termed his Father’s 
disciple, it is said that through him was the Father mani- 
fested to the world. In other language, the virtues, the dis- 

ition, and the character of the unseen Father were mani- 
fested in the life and conduct of the Son, who had studied 
him, practised him, and was then acting him out; so that all 
who wanted to see what kind of a person the Father was, 
could behold him in the words and actions of the Son. 

_One thing is certain—Divine authority alone is not sufh- 
cient to make us representatives of God. Some men possess 
that, but nothing a There is scarcely an attribute of 
Almighty God about them. They walk in the authority of 
their appointment, but not in the virtue, the grace, or the 
righteousness of it. Strip such men of their authority, and 
there is nothing of God left to be counted. They may be 
successful managers, wise economists, and excellent teachers 
of the things of God, because the fuith of their associates and 
the Saints draw the Spirit down upon them; and yet, other- 
wise, they have scarcely an enduring quality of righteousness 
in their ion. 

Why, then, are they called to fill certain positions in the 
Priesthood? For a very good reason: (iod requires a cer- 
tain kind of business done, and they are able to do it. They 
are taken on trial; but it is not thereby proved or affirmed 
because they have certain gifts and powers, which it suits 
the Lord to use, that therefore they are really representing 
the Almighty, or advancing themselves towards celestial life. 
It may suit a gentleman to employ a man to preside over 
his workmen who are building him a house; but it is not 
thereby shown that that man, as a necessary consequence, is 
getting sufficiently refined or educated to live and associate 
with that gentleman in the house, after it is finished. 

Neither does faithfulness or energy in carrying out the 
external duties of our calling prove we are getting much 
nearer the Almighty, or progressing towards celestial per- 
fection. Fidelity in carrying out any Church business that 
may be entrusted to us isan indispensable requisite; and a 
man would be damned who did not possess it; but, indispen- 
sable as it is, it is not a very wonderful acquirement. It is 
sv little an affair, that, viewed in the light of celestial prin- 
ciples, a man would be scouted who did not possess such a 
very, very first principle of Gospel life, and many other good 
qualities into the bargain. Any sectarian—any member of 
a mere party in politics would consider himself a poor tool, if 
fidelity to his party and energy in the business belonging 
thereto formed his greatest acquirement. Anybody and 
everybody worth mentioning in any little system is supposed 
to be capable of that. Shall, then, the Priesthood, whose 
aim is endless life—whose ambition is the perfection of the 

rodhead and its glories,—shall they consider that they mect 
the demands of God upon them, simply because they are 


faithful to truth, obedient to orders, or willing to support by 
their means the religion of their choice? As God lives, we 
may do all this, and have it done apparently well, too, and 
then be no better than any sectarian who sincerely believes 
his faith nnd earnestly upholds it. The highest principles 
of righteousness, that give grace, beauty and dignity to the 
character, and that live and burn in our exalted Father, 
may have to be begun in us after this is done, or, if begun, 
the foundation only may be laid. If we came into the 
Church aright, with a reformed character, of course we laid 
a foundation, but what is the use of that, except as a foun- 
dation? Weare called to be exemplifiers of the very virtues 
of the eternal God. Jchovah’s principles should shine in us 
so that seeing us, He may be seen. If we are content to be 
Jess than this, we are shams, instead of a royal and holy 
Priesthood. He who only represents God’s authority, bare of 
Llis goodness and His truth,is but a poor apology for a Priest 
of the Most High God. 

When a man is called to the Priesthood, he is then and 
there ordained to put down evil. He is not merely called 
to form part of a spiendid organization. That organization 
is principally valuable because it is so well adapted to enable 
the Almighty and his servants to spread and keep alive the 
influences of the Holy Ghost, communicate their will tomen, 
and carry out their purposes. 

We are not called simply that God may have a number of 
men called Priests upon the earth. No. The holy Priest- 
hood has been conferred on ‘us for the express purpose that 
the lather and the Son may have representatives of their 
Spirit and their actions upon earth. We are ordained and 
appointed to act them out. The world is to comprehend 
(zod through us. As Giod was said to be “‘written in the face 
of Jesus Christ,”’ so He is to be told out and made plain in 
our words and ways. 

(rodliness is not going to be loved, understood, or appreci- 
ated by the world, by the preaching of a cold theory of its 
nature. We have got to make them feel God by the force 
of His very nature diffused in us. ‘Holy Father,” said Jesus, 
“the world hath known thee;” but, says John, “the Son 
who hath dwelt in the bosom of the Father he hath de- 
clared him.” Such is our position in regard to God, if we 
really possess the Spirit as well as the authority of the Priest- 
hood: we also are declarers of the Most High. 

The heavenly authorities of the upper worlds, whose glori- 
ous characters shine white and pure, and free, and innocent, 
and whose virtues have lifted them up to their high. estate, 
have stooped to attach us to their ranks. They have dele- 
gated us to stand and speak for them, to impersonate them, 
and to establish their order of society among men. Shall 
we not, then, be true and pure? Since heaven is made by the 
working of heavenly laws—by the practice of principles that 
work peace and goodwill within the bosom, they have called 
us not merely to preach principles, but to let their principles 
live in us. 

‘To carry out these views, Eternal Wisdom has devised a 
glorious Church organization to exist among men. Some 
men actually seem to think that to get working this grand 
system of powers and authorities on’ the earth is the princi- 
pal thing aimed at by God, and the principal thing worth 
rejoicing about. Hence they glorify themselves immensely 
over the wondrous power and increasing influence of the or- 
ganization. They are very proud of it, and are anxious to 
rollit on. But they do not seem to care a straw about the 
internal principles of their religion, and scarcely appear to 
know that they exist. They do not appear to see that this 


glorious order of Priesthood, with the authority acoompany- 
ing it, is but somuch machinery created to bring forth, cher- 
ish, and establish on earth the virtues and characteristics of 
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the upper worlds, and that the Priesthood is established 
solely, wholly, and entirely that it may work to that end. 

And as, in the establishment of the latter-day dispensation, 
the great thing aimed at was not merely the erection of a 
gigantic, almighty organization, that should awe the world 
and rule it with an iron rod, so, as far as we are individually 
concerned, the great thing, the ruling desire with us should 
not be merely the getting distinction in that Priesthood, 
either by ordination or appointment, only so far as we make 
that a means towards the same great purpose that exists in 
the Almighty—namely, the celestialization of the world by 
the introduction of celestial practices in ourselves and others. 
We cannot think that our ordinations or appointments have 
necessarily advanced us one particle towards celestial life, 
only so far as we have made them do it, by taking advantage 
of the rich opportunities they have put within our hands to 
learn fand get an insight into the nat sources of celestial life. 
Ordinations do not celestialize; appointments do not elevate: 
they only authorize us to be channels of light to cthers and 
to ourselves, if we will. Our present standing in the Priest- 
hood, therefore, does not necessarily represent our progress ™m 
salvation, although there will come a day when it will; for 
eternal authority will, finally, only be vested where the eter- 
nal attributes of God exist. But under the present state of 
things, if the whole world were ordained Apostles, that in it- 
self would not make it a whit more heavenly; that alone 
would not bring it forward towards celestial life; it would 
only put the means within its reach. It takes intelligence, 
ruled by meckness, benevolence. justice, mercy, and upright- 
ness in spirit and in deed, to celestialize. They will refine; and 
refinement of this class is cclestialization The Priesthood, 
with its authority and order, is a glorious framework, des- 
tined to guard and nourish these pritciples, and to bri g 
them to maturity and perfection. 

The Almighty, then, has ouly given to us the naked Priest- 
hood. The virtues, the graces—in a word, the power of it, 
we have to get curselves. We have to clothe it and make it 
beautiful. A plentiful store, however, through the intelli- 
gence revealed, lies close to our hands to do it with. Let us 
arise and shine, and let old sterile pricsteraft and those that 
live under its influence see our light. And let us live so in 
the purity of our religion, in the immaculate integrity of all its 
principles, tillour very presence iss poison to the wicked, 
and misery to the corrupt in heart. No testimony against 
evil can be given with power by any m:n who is under the 
influence of that evil. A heart that is pure from selfishness 
or greed can roll out thunders against these particular sins; 
and so with all the rest. Appointments and ordinations can- 
not confer ability to testify properly against the popular sins 
of this generation. ‘To be « real disciple and representative 
of Jesus Christ, bearing witness against the sins of the age, 
we must beclean every whit. Then from the depths of a 
pure soul will come a testimony that will burn where it goes, 
and condemn where it is rejected. 

This, then, is true Priesthood—tvo be images of the living 
God, exhibiting in our characteristics His brightness and 
His strength; to be girt and endowed with the purity of [lis 
nature; to be unsullied in heart and mind; to stand by the 
strength of redeeming, saving qualities; to bless, and bless, 
and bless again, notwithstanding ingratitude in some,—build- 
ing, sustaining, and protecting all the time; to fight all 
spirits of division and all principles of death; to help the weak, 
the down-trodden, and the helpless, till helping becomes our 
natural food,—wurking on all principles that yield nourish- 
ment, support and strength,—till our very presence is as the 
sun, cheering and blessingall. So shall God increase within 
us, refreshing our own spirits, and watering all around. And 
the characteristics of the holy Priesthood will grow out 


from us like the branches of a fruitful tree that yields shel- 


ter, shield and fruit. 

Let a man do this, and he shall bea Priest indeed. His 
authority shall be likea two-edged sword. It shall be con- 
firmed on him for all eternity; for God shall love him and 
shall bless him. His heart shall increase in richness and his 
mind shall grow in strength. No good thing shall be with- 
held from him. He shall save and gain influence over the 
hearts of men. Heshall be as God among his own; and they 
shall feel the attributes that live within him, till their hearta 
are stolen from them and linked to him for ever. So shall 
he gain dominion, and increase in strength, and be really, 
ri and eternally a representative of the Mest High. 


WOMAN AND PLURAL MARRIAGE, 
No. 4. | 


The great difficulty with women is to understand why it 
is, if they grow equally with their husbands in capacity and 
intelligence, that they cannot so increase in influence with 
him as to leave no room for any love in addition to their 
own. The answer to this is, that the growth of their love is 
not a question of room or space, but of intensity. The 
weakest love fills all there is of a man, as much as the most 
powerful—although it is not equally influential. Each wife, 
therefore, fills, and must always fill, the whole of her hus- 
band’s nature. But love takes up no room. Another love, 
be it weaker or stronger, can fill his being, and then another, 
and so on, each and all possessing him at one and the same 
time. No progress, therefore, that any woman can make 
can shut out any other love, although it can, certainly, 
increase the influence and potency of her own. Women can 
understand this in their own way. A Rose ora Lily can 
fill their whole souls with admiration of its beauty and frag- 
rance, but while they are absorbed by its loveliness, they are 
no less filled with the love of other flowers at the same time. 
And to carry out the parallel, was any one species—he it 
Rose or Lily—cultivated up to its height. of perfection, till 
it bloomed equal to a flower of paradise, it would leave as 
much room, power and capacity, fur the love of other speci- 
mens as at the first. | 

And women are the flowers of creation to man, and, as it 
is with flowers or any objects of regard, each has her own 
specral qualities and perfections, and each makes her own 
peculiar impression. ‘There are no two women who impress 
a man alike, or that affect the same side of his nature, or 
touch it in the same way. They are distinct images in his 
brain and heart—t ence the love of one never interferes with 
the love of the other in the slightest degree. One is as the 
Rose to him, with its peculiar graces and odor, and another 
as the Primrose with a beauty of another order and a frag- 
rance of an entirely different kind In mind and person—- 
in every manifestation of the soul within, they are distinct. 
There can be no rivalry, no comparison, no competition 
between such different impressions, and therefore no room 
for jealousy. If all a man’s wives are truly mated and in 
perfect union with him—save and cxcept, as une may travel 
faster in the virtues of Christ and in divine intell genee than 
another, there can be no preference or comparison. 

And as it is with any objects of delight—1.0 matter how 
numerous—love is not divided by the number upon which it 
rests. ‘The intellectual man or woman knows that any one 
object of beauty in Sculpture prepares and intensifies his or 
her appreciation of one or a hundred objects in Painting, 
Poetry or Song. And so it is with men the more truly they 
love each wife, the more their love—nature is devuluped by 
the process and the greater the power and intensity with 
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which they can love and appreciate the rest. And it must 
also be understood that each wife is loved with ALL his 
nature, not with a part, but with the collective power which 
all put together have cultivated within him. 

If women will study men and themselves intellectually, 
they will see that it is true. They will discover that love is 
indivisible. They will also learn that man is a growing 
creature in his capacity for love as well as everything clse. 
At one period of his career the love of one wife, one child, 
or one pursuit is all he is capable of. By-and-bye he en- 
larges his nature and finds himself possessed of a capacity for 
tuking more within the circle of his affections. He does 
not love the first less, simply, there is more capacity within 
his nature than there was before. While ignorant of these 
truths, most women would, of course, value the possession of 
such a man s love far more when he could love but one, than 
when his powers of affection stretched beyond and included 
other objects within its domain. But the intellectual and 
developed woman, who values love according to its quality, 
and according to the character of the being who bestows it, 
sees that the love of the first kind—although she had in that 
case all there was of it—was as the love of a child compared 
to that of a man. She perccives that at the later period 
new powers of thought and appreciation are in his brain— 
new powers of sensation in his heart, and, consequently, 
that he is a greater man. Hence she would far prefer to be 
loved by him in his later condition than to be the sole object 
of his regard in his first. 

Growing out of these facts is an important truth which 
all women will learn sooner or later, and that is, that if it 
were possible that another object of affection engaging their 
husband’s soul could be obliterated, equally as though it 
had never existed, it would leave no more love for them, 
The only effect would be that their husband would be so much 


_ the poorer, while they would be none the richer. Thousands 


of men, not in polygamy, but who have a dead wife, know, 
that could it be proved to them that the departed dear 
one, absolutely, never existed at all, and her image eternally 
wiped from their hearts, that fact would leave untouched in 
extent and quality the lov» for the wife living there. That 
operation would make it no more nor less, although some wo- 
men in their ignorance think it would. The truth is, every 
woman engraves her own image in her husbands soul; she 
carves her own niche; and, whether anyone clse ever carves 
another or not, it is just of the size she makes it, and of the 
enrichment with which she, herself, endows it. Her virtues, 
her love, her wifely graces, her motherly soul, determines 
its own impression and influence upon her husband’s heart 
Even he has nothing to do with its power. It is what it 
—as we may say—in spite of the husband himself, much less 
ean it be aided by the absence, or weakened by the pres- 
ence of any woman that lives. 

In this respect,if in no other,man is a typeof Deity. [fall the 
blazing constellations of the universe, with their myriad intel- 
ligences, were swept out of existencc,till but one soul remained 
to share its Maker’s love, that one soul would be no richer in 
his regard. That one soul would still possess only its fixed 
unalterable and eternal value; beyond which it would be heir 
to no greater blessing by the change, than the impoverish- 
ment and desolation by which it was surrounded. And so 
with women who imagine what a heaven of love they would 
share, could every other such affection be banished for ever 
from their husband’s hearts. Compared to the magnitude of 
affectional nature destined for woman’s source of blessedness 
and love, the heaven they would gain would simply be a 
withered nature in the husband and a bankrupt life for ever. 

It must be distinctly understood, all the time, that our as- 
sertions with regard to the results of divine plural marriage, 


are based entirely on the supposition of heaven-directed 


unions, and heaven-regulated marriage lives. The scheme 
in the mind of God is planned solely with an eye to an 
eternally progressive future. Polygamy is, therefore, in our 
opinion, a principle of progress, unsuited to the mass, by 
whose experience it never can be judged, except as they rise 
from the general condition to one of nobler life and holier 
aspiration. 

The fears of women to day arise from their viewing men 
solely as they are, apart from the influences of truth upon 
their minds. They fail to realize their own divinity and na- 
tive powers of progress, as well as those of men. In an unde- 
veloped condition, women cannot sense what there is in men’s 
natures for their, own, awaiting unfoldment. In their pro- 
gress women will realize a divinity within humanity in its 
higher conditions, upon which they can rely. Growing in 
divine nature themselyes—sensing the power of truth within 
themselves—in enlarging their own natures and directing 
their own esteem, they will realize the expansiveness of the 
human soul in man—and realize, more than all, the power of 
eternal truth in controling his judgment and his affections. 
They will know that man must inevitably arrrive at a power 
of uninfluenced, righteous love. They will discover that, in 
the ladder of his progress, it is a round that he cannot slip. 
He may, like themselves, go backward for a time, or he may 
temporarily remain where he is; but he cannot yield to the 
pressure of his developing nature without weaknesses and 
petty partialities passing away before the light of a clearer 
intellect—and the quality to he attracted only by the high- 
est, the purest, and the eternally lovliest, becoming fixed and 
unalterable qualities of his being. God is within man, and 
man cannot unfold himself without reflecting His qualities of 
judgment and righteous appreciation. But all this is no less 
true of women’s natures. And upon this broad and solid 
truth, both men and women will rely for their influence and 
hold in each other’s hearts. Women will know that all that 
truc beauties of life or character can demand of God, Angels 
or men in esteem—or from a husband in the tender emotion 
of love—must be yielded to them; and beyond that they never 
can obtain. | 

Where will be the power of jealousy then? It will disap- 
pear in the sunlight of a greater knowledge. Women will 
fall back upon the advancement of their own perfections for 
their influence and love—not in rivalry, for what they gain 
will not weaken another’s excellency, nor what they los ad- 
vance another’s worth. Women will fear none but them- 
selves. As they put on God, as they become adorned with 
the beauties of a Christ-like life, in its setting aside of self, 
in tenderness for other’s pleasures, in its earnestness that all 
that is good in others should be known, appreciated and ad- 
mired—so will they, by the great law of superiority of quality, 
make and take their own; and—firm as the influence of 
Deity—enthrone themselves in universal regard, but, more 
than all, in the deeper recesses of a husband’s soul. And in 
proportion as women realize their husband’s purity of pur- 
pose and his inevitable progress towards the divine quality 
of true judgment, so rivalry will die, having no food for life. 
Instead of fearing future additions’ to their husband’s love— 
inasmuch as it can take nothing from them, but will add to 
him in whom their all centers; and by reflection on them- 
selves—they will glory in every increase of that extending 
circle of affection, in the midst of which they and he are to 
be eternally embossomed and find their undying sources of 
variety, lite, concord, and joy. | 

Thus, in the experience of plural marriage, where its true 
relations are sustained, women will find solid ground for all 
their hopes of enduring love—a foundation secure to them 


| as the immortality of their own being, based on their own 
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imperishable beauties of character. Qualities potent with all 
righteous and progressed beings, but sealed with a diviner 
seal, consolidated and assured by the ties of eternal affinity, 
in his bosom with whom the providences of the Great Man- 
ager of life has made them one. 


Security of love, with such full return as all the dearest 
and deepest affections of her soul can in their very na- 
ture require for happiness, is all a woman needs. This she 
must have; and this her husband’s progressed nature, consti- 
tutionally averse to others being loved, even by the same ob- 
ject as themselves, could they but be satisfied that all their 
love was returned, and assured to them forever. Their jeal- 
ousies are not nature’s voice protesting against the exten- 
sion of their husband’s love, but nature within them fearing 
for its own. It is not nature crying for a monopoly of love, 
but nature asserting the necessity of full and unbounded re- 
turn. Women’s jealousies are their fears, based on a con- 
sciousness of theirown and men’s present weaknesses, and 
the influences of external gifts and fascinations upon them. 
Their fears are a legititimate result of a state of things for 
which plural marrige was never intended. Divine plurality 
is adapted for only a higher plane of things, in which men 
must pass beyond such conditions of weakness; and a greater 
knowledge dissipate women’s fears. If man perfects his 
character, until the love-like, qualities of Christ are de- 
veloped in him—as all men must, or demonstrate their unfit- 
ness for plural marriage—they will fill the woman’s being 
with that love; and being filled she will need no more. Her 
own happiness being assured, she will not care how many 
others join with her in loving qualities so precious in her eyes. 
The more others love him, the more she will rejoice that her 
heart’s idol is lifted up; and the deeper and closer their love 
for him—secing it cannot push her out—the deeper hers for 
for them, and the stronger unity with them. 


The benefits of plural marriage to woman, like the bene- 
fits attending the pains and cares of maternity, lie not in its 
gratifications, but in its compensations. The difficulty of ex- 
hibiting these compensations to women at large, lies in the 
fact that they are of a kind whichcan only appeal to a noble, 
generous and improved nature. So the selfish and narrow 
woman, who lives for herself alone, who feels that every hap- 
piness or attention bestowed upon another is so much taken 
from herself, there is little promise, indeed. It is with the 
principles of celestial marriage as it is with the high and ex- 
alted sentiments of Jesus; they never can be realized by the 
massas such. They must be lived up to, ere they can be 
sensed in their beauty and potency. There are, however, 
women, as there are men, whose hearts are sufficiently open 
to heavenly influence, to have felt that plural marriage—en- 
tered into in the true spirit, with a soul looking upward for 
every angelic influence—leads faster to development in man 
than any other condition. To such we say, one of the bene- 
fits of plural marriage to woman lies in the fact that it brings 
more of God and more of wisdom to them in their husband’s 
life. They share a richer nature; they obtain a more God- 
like and a greater man. [But their husband, a man entering 
into plural marriage, not from the promptings of passion or 
ambition, but from the demands of his nature for love as 
germinated by the unfoldings of Deity within him—and in 
no other plurality do we believe—then will that plurality 
develop in him a deeper and diviner nature; and his wives 
will experience an intensity of love as far superior to that 
obtained by women out of this order, as is the full grown love 
of man to the puerile affections of infancy and youth. 

Another truth, to which we have referred, when realized, 
will give a woman peace. 
tem, none can come together for eternal unions, but such as 


it. 


As divinely purposed in this sys-_ 


| Very glittering; 


the Almighty has decreed. None, therefore, can come to her 
husband from vanity, rivalry or passion. None can—while 
he seeks for henent guidance and waits on its. providing— 
be led to unite with i. but the pure. Such only as are 
irresistibly drawn to him from the fitness and necessity of 
their natures. What can a woman have against such uni- 
ons? All nature within her will rejoice that that which is 
harmonious and eternally suited should come together. 

And now let us close this brief inquiry into so vast a sub- 
ject. Let us review woman’s condition in the perfect 
working ofthis order. Women, we say, will gain a nobler 
and more God-like consort for an eternal companion. They 
will have—and know they havye—a deeper, purer, and more 
overshadowing love, because, coming from a heart more per- 
fected in love. They will gain in the abolishment of rivalries 
and meannesses from their bosoms. And in opening their 
hearts to the angelic desire of seeing others happy, they will 
gain a purity and elevation of feeling which no lower life can 
give. They will learn that the tendency of women to con- 
verge the interest of their whole natures in their husband’s 
joys and sorrows hasa far more blessed meaning and a far 
grander result than they have ever supposed. For all the 
streams of pleasure flowing into his soul will by that union of 
spirit pass to theirs. In every love that takes his -bosom 
they will share, loving and being loved by him—for they are 
one. No heart can be added to the family compact (when 
the union of husband and wife is perfected) that comes to his 
alone. And here, after all,is: the greatest solution of the 
whole problem of plural marriage, and the most effectual 
cause of its freedom from pain and jealousies. It turns on 
the complete and perfect absorption of the wife in her hus- 
band. So complete will be the wedding of their natures, that 
he cannot love nor be blessed alone. Their lives will be 
bound up together; and he will find his happiness in their 
joys, while they will drink their deepest draughts of delight 
in the satisfactions of his being. And he will take them 
and their whole united love on to new sources of affection, 
honor and exaltation, worlds without end. Women will un- 
derstand the mystery and import of the magical entwine- 
ment of their natures in all the pulsations of their husbands’ . 
being in that day. 


SAXON LITERATURE. 


POETRY OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


We will conclude our articles on Alfred the Great by spec- 
imens of Saxon literature from the pen of that illustrious 
founder of the English civilization and nation. 


ON-TYRBANTS. 


And who attend him 

With great glory. 

They threaten every where 
The surrounding 

Other nations; 

And the lord careth not, 

That governs this army, 

For either friends’ or enemies’ 
Life or possessions; 

But he, a fierce mind, 


Hear now one discourse 
Of those proud, 
Unrighteous 

Kings of the earth, 

That now here with many 
And various garments, 
Bright in beauty, 
Wonderously shine 

On high sests; 

Clothed in gold 


And jewels. Rests on every one, 
Without these stand around Likest of any thing 
Innumerable To a fierce hound. 


He is exalted 

Within in his mind 
For that power 

That to him every one 
Of his dear princes 


Thegns and earls 

That are adorned 

With warlike decoration: 
Illustrious in battle; 
With swords and belts 


Gives and supports. 
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O thou Creator 
Of the shining stars; 
Of heaven and the earth; 
Thou on high throne 
Eternal governest, 
And thou swiftly all 
The heaven turnest round, 
And through thy 
Holy might 
Compellest the stars 
That they should obey thee. 
Thus the sun 
Of the black night 
The darkness extinguishes 
Through Thy might. 
With pale light 
The bright planets 
The moon tempers 
Through the effect 
Of thy power. 
A while also the sun 
Bereaveth that of its 
Bright light 
When it may happen 
That near cnough 
It necessarily comes. 
So the greater 
Morning star 
That we with another name 
The evening star 
Here named: 
Thou compellest this 
That he the sun’s 
Path should precede, 
Every year 
He shall go on 
Before him to advance. 


Thou, O Father, 
Makest of summer 
‘The long days 
Very hot. 
To the winter days, 
Wondrously short 
Times hast thou appointed. 
Thou, to the trees 
Givest the south and west, 
Which before, black storms 
From the north and east 
_ Had deprived 
Of every leaf 
, By the more hostile wind, 
Oh! how on earth 
| Allcreatures 
Obey thy command, 
| As in the heavens 
Some do 
_ In mind and power. 
But men only 
Against thy will 
Oftenest struggle. 


The citizens of earth, 
Inhabitants of the ground, 
All had 
One like beginning. 
| They of two only 
' All came; 

Men and women, 
Within the world. 

And they also now yet 
All alike 

Come into the world 
The splendid and the lowly. 
This is no wonder, 
Because all know 
That there is one God 
Of all creatures: 

Lord of mankind: 


The Father and the Creator. 


HIS ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 


Hail! Oh thou Eternal, 
And thou Almighty, 
Of all creatures 
Creator and ruler. 
Pardon thy wretched 
Children of the earth, 
Mankind, 
In the course of thy might. 
Why, O eternal God! 
Wouldst thou ever 
That fortune 
At her will 
Should go 
To evil men? 
That in every way so strongly. 
She full oft 
Should hurt the guiltless. 
Evil men sit 
Over the earth’s kingdoms 
On high seats. 
They tread down the holy 
Under their feet 
Who know no crimes. 
Why should fortune 
Move so perversely? 
Thus are hidden 
Here on the world 
(ver many cities 
The bright arts. 
The unrighteous always 
IIlave in contempt 
Those that are, than them, 
Wiser in right: 
Worthier of power. 
The false lot is 
A long while 
Covered by frauds. 
Now, in the world here, 
Impious oaths 
Hlurt not man. 
If thou now, O Ruler, 
Wilt not steer fortune 
But at her self-will 
Lettest her triumph, 
Then I know 
That thee will 
Worldly men doubt 
Over the parts of the globe, 
Except a few only. 
Oh, my Lord! 
Thou that overseest all 
Of the world’s creatures, 
Look now on mankind 
With mild eyes. 
Now they here in many 
Of the world’s waves 
Struggle and labor, 
Miserable earth citizens! 
Forgive them now. 


ON THE NATURAL EQUALITY OF MAN. 


He the sun's light 
Giveth from the heavens, 
The moon and this 
Of the greater stars. 

He made 
Men on the earth; 

And united 

The soul to the body. 

At the first beginning 
The folks under the skies 
He made equally noble; 
Every sort of men. 

Why then do ye ever 
Over other men 
Thus arrogate 
Without cause? 

Now you do not find 
Any not noble. 


His origin of life, 

And his own 

Nobility from himself; 

And also which the Father 
At the beginning made for him. 
For this, will 

The Almighty God 
Unnoble him; 

That he noble no more 
Thenceforth might he, 

In the world; 

Nor come to glory. 


THE EXCURSIVENESS OF THE MIND. 


Thou mayest over the skies 
Extensively 

Sport with thy wings, 

Far up over 

The heavens to wind 
Afterwards to view 

Above over all. 

Thou mayest also go 
Above the fire 


Why do ye from nobility 
Now exalt yourselves? 

In his mind let 

Every one of men 

Be rightly noble, 

As I have mentioned to thee, 
The inhabitants of the earth 
Not only in the flesh; 

But yet every man 

That is by all 

His vices subdued 

First abandons 


I have wings 
Swifter than the birds: 
With them I can fly 
Far from the earth, 
Over the high roof 
Of this heaven. 

And there I now must 
Wing thy mind, 

With my feathers, 

To look forth That many years ascends far 
Till that thou mayest Betwixt the air and the firma- 
This world ment 

And every earthly thing So as to it at the beginning 
Entirely overlook: The Father appointed. 

This is the Wise King, He his governing reins 

This is he that governs Well coerces. 

Over the nations of men, He governs ever 

And all the other Through his strong might 
Kings of the earth. All the swift cars 

He with his briale Of heaven and earth. 

Hath restrained around He the only judge is steadfast, 
All the revolutions Unchangeable, 

Of earth and heaven. Beauteous and great. 


HIS PICTURE OF FUTURITY. 


Narrowly bound 
With the useless love 
Of this large world, 
Let him seek speedily 
Full freedom, 

That he may advance 
To the riches 

Of the soul’s wisdom. 


O children of men 
Over the world! 
Every one of the free! 
Try for that eternal good 
That we have spoken of, 
And for those riches 
That we have mentioned. 
He that then now is 


LOCKE’S MACBETH MUSIC. 


We will now rcturn to our principal subject. Locke's 
Macbeth music. 3 

The instrumental introduction to this singular, but great 
composition, opens in Scene second, Act second. 

Locke must have fallen into a dreamy supernatural reveric 
to have portrayed so faithfully in his interlude the weird 
instrumental summoning of the witches, to hear announced 
by their messenger, the deed of blood. 

The rhythmical construction and harmonical forms in this 
instrumental introduction, so visibly portrays the witchcraft 
method of assembling, that we fancy the hearing of their 
quiet, fantastic step before they appear, although—when they 
become visible—they seem to walk on air, and this proves 
the attention paid by the choral body to stage business as 
well as the music. 

The witches having assembled, Hecate—Mr. Hardic— 
breaks forth in recitativo form, “Speak, sister, speak, is the 
deed done?” This declamatory section, of two bars, was de- 
livered by Mr. Hardie with powerful energy and weird-like 
expression. 

The question of Hecate is answered, in the same division 
of subject, by the first singing witch—Mrs. Carcless—with 
the words, ‘Long ago.’’ This remaining portion of the divi- 
sion takes more of the aria than the recitativo form, and its 
well constructed variations in skips and passings, and also in 
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melodial inguieyo inspirations, are most expressive. This 
semi-aria portion was rendered by Mrs. Careless with fine 
singing ¢ffect, although we fancied her general pure and sil- 
ver-like tone soprano voce was somewhat injured by: cold, 
which detracted from some of her notes a portion of that 
clearness and perfect intonation which she is in the habit of 
producing. 

The next division, ‘‘Many more murders must this one 
ensue,” may be considered an accompanied recitativo, as 
much of the effect is produced by the accompaniment. How- 
ever, it is full of powerful and expressive vocal declamations, 
and its harmonious exulting interpretations of the “spilling 
of much more blood” adds considerable effect to the recita- 
tivo. Indeed, Locke has portrayed in such vivid character 
the prophetic weird inspirations of the witches, that in faney 
we behold the future spilling of much more blood by Mac- 
beth. 

Hecate—Mr. Hardic—in his rendering of this singular 
piece, not only gave its truc expressive rendition, but his 
acting much aided the interpretation. 

At the conclusion of the recitativo, the same words, ‘He 
must, he shall spill much more blood,’ was taken by the 
chorus in classical canonical imitation, and this splendid har- 
monic division was rendered by the choral body with great 
energy; great precision in time, and would have been finely 
intoned, but for two or three of the soprano voices who had 
not attended the rehearsal,and who, by their inattention, were 
a leetle out of tune. 

A symphony of eight bars, taken from the canoniea) imi- 
tations, closes the first capital movement. 

The first division uf the second part opens with the reesta- 
tivo, ‘Now let us dance,” by fourth witch. The remaining 
three principal witches declaim alternately, “Agreed! agreed! 
agreed!” ‘This was rendered with effect; but the culminat- 
ing power was produced by the chorus on the harmony of 
the second inversion of the dominant seventh, modulating to 
C, the dominant of primitive key. The immensity of effect, 
brought out with the percussion and resolution of that chord. 
by the choral body, deserves honorable mention. 

We cannot allow this opportunity to pass without saying 
what astonishing hits are produced by great authors, when 
employing compound harmonies, by their preparing to make 
grand points, and how full of meaning are their resolutions. 
Authors, with little genius and knowledge of combined 
sounds, will employ harmonics which, notwsthstanding their 
correctness in unity, will produce a horrid grating noise by 
the percussion, and a non-meaning progression will result in 
passing from the cherds. 

Following the burst of telling harmonies, we hear the 
full chorus, “We should rejoice when good kings bleed.” 
The first four bars of this division contains only the major 
harmonic ¢r/ads, and their inversions. These harmonies are 
employed for the reason of its being constructed in the first 
specic of counterpoint; note against note. Notwithstanding 
its simple harmonic combinations, it is characteristic of the 
opening period. 

On the word “rejvice,” a legitimate canon is invented, and 
the ascending seconds and descending thirds remind us of 
Handel’s treatment of rejoicing passages; but although the 
interpretation is similiar to the method adopted by the above 
great composer, the passage is nevertheless original, as it was 
written bofore Handel's day. At the finish of the seven-bar 
canon an adjunctive period—in simple cownterpos/nt—is added 
to strengthen the termination. 

This is a fine classical chorus, and was rendered by the 
whole choral body with much energy, precision in time and 
correct intervalic intonation. 

The semi-aria “When cattle die about,’’—which followed 


the chorus—is a beautiful gem of modulation: it is full of ef- 
fective harmonies selected from the various minor model forms 
of the ancients; and closes in G, minor. 3 | 

This fine solo was rendered by Mr. Hardie with artistic 
skill, and espressivo appassionato declamation. 

The following chorus “rejoice,” being nearly of same char- 
acter in harmonies and construction of subject as the last, we 
will pass on by saying it was a creditable rendering by the 
full choral body. 

The so/o “When wind and waves are warring,” is a fine de- 
scriptive subject, and was delivered by Mr. Hardie with em- 
phasis and effect. 

The chorus “Rejoice,” is again repeated, and we fancied 
that, notwithstanding its being pretty well done before by the 
choruses this time the vocal body put in more spirit— 
vim, in this finale chorus of the second capital division than 
they did in the former choruses of the same character. 

The next division opens with a symphony of four bars, and 
introduces an ariel gem, “‘Let’s have a dance.” This fantas- 
tic «’a—which is constructed in six-four time,—is a splen- 
did description in words, and in music, of the anticipated 
pleasure of the witches by the death of Duncan, king of Scot- 
land. 

Notwithstanding the vividity of the fantastic, descriptive 
passages contained in this melodial gem, it also abounds in 
eraceful gliding progressions with intervalico variations. It 
also contains many fine telling harmonic modulations, which 
aid the descriptive melody in bringing out more vividly by 
the exulting anticipations of the weird assembly. 

We have always admired the truthful rendition of this 
aria, by Mrs. Careless, and notwithstanding the tremolo of 
the vocal chords in her throat—produced by cold—in the 
rendering of her first so/o, it was evident by her delivery of 
this fine fantastic composition that she had recovered the 
command of her voice, and was then not only enabled to pro- 
duce perfect intonation, but playful expression, and graceful 
exccution also. In fact, it was an artistic interpretation of 
Locke's ideas. 

After the close of a five-bar interlude, a loud peal of thun- 
der is heard, denoting an incantation; the whole body of 
witches kneel and burst forth in /argo and weirdlike grand- 
cur, ‘‘At the night-raven’s voice.” This is a grand incanta- 
tion period of five bars; full of expressive harmonies, describ- 
ing in vivid colors the witchcraft devilry and crime. 

This slow, solemn, weird incantation was well interpreted 
by the whole choral body. 

This chorus was followed by an «allegro, spiritoso division 
in two-four time, with the words, ‘‘And nimbly, nimbly dance 
we still. The extreme change from the /argo to the allegro 
produced an immense effect; and it was much heightened by 
the echo of the Soprano, alto, and basso voices behind the 
scenes, on the words, “To the echo,” and “hollow hill.” 
By some accident the Jenore voce was non-est and the quar- 
tetto was not complete: however, both the tutti voices on the 
stage, and the frio imitating the echo, brought down the 
house at the end of the scene, by their fine rendition of this 
piece. We have more to say on this subject in our next. 


Not only are there hinges and joints in the bones, but 
there are also valves in the veins, a forece-pump in the heart, 
and curiosities in other parts of the body equally striking. 
One of the muscles of the eye forms an actual pulley. The 
bones which support the body are made precisely in that form 
which has been calculated by mathematicians to be the 
strongest for pillars and supporting columns—that of hollow 
cylinders. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 
AT THE FOOT OF THE SCAFFOLD. 

To Newgate and the condemned cell on the last night of Farin- 
elli’s life: so thought all London. To-morrow morn at ten o'clock 
the og promised themselves a great treat; that treat was to see 
a man hanged who had caused a tremendous excitement in the 
country. There is no circumstance that will create such a horri- 
ble interest in the public mind as an execution. The people are 
more than euger,—they are mad to witness the hanging of a man. 
The worst instincts of human nature are excited. A mob of twen- 
ty thousand will virtually crowd a poor wretch’s life out of him 
before the hangman’s fingers touch him to adjust the fatal rope. 

All that a sensitive imagination could realize of this and similar 
circumstances connected with a public execution of fifty years ago, 
poor Farinelli and his bride realized to the fullness on the night 
before the dreadful day of his doom. They both felt themselves 
at the foot of the scaffold. 

Of course, the circumstance of Clara Garcia being with Farin- 
elli in his prison, and of her private marriage with him, was alto- 
gether unknown to the public. Indeed, Sir Richard Brine and 
the Governor of Newgate had far exceeded their prerogatives in 
coreg. such an uncommon case; but, as the secret was in the 

ands of themselves and Sir Richard Courtney, they never as- 
sumed even a knowledge of the fact that Clara was with her hus- 
band. Theonlyman guilty of knowing anything of the matter was 
the sympathetic jailor, who, besides hissympathy, had been hand- 
somely rewarded by Sir Richard Courtney. Brine and the Gov- 
ernor adopted the singularly conscientious way of performing 
their duty as did Nelson when he put his spyglass to his blind 
ores not to see his admiral’s signal; and England afterwards put 

e glass to her blind eye not to see his breach of naval law, and 
to honor a great man for his sin of disobedience. So to make an 
innocent man happy in his last moments, all were blind to the fact 
that Clara Garcia was in Farinelli’s cell on the night before the 
intended execution. 

“Hark, Beppo—dear Beppo, what noise is that?’ exclaimed 
Clara, as she threw her arms around her husband anid clung to 
him in terror. 

“Clara, my faithful one, we arc standing at the foot of my scaf- 
fold.” 

“No, no, Beppo, they cannot be so merciless as to hang an in- 
nocent man.” 

“They are erecting my scaffold, Clara. Hear you not the 
strokes of the hammer at every fall?” 

“Then, Beppo—husband, it shall be ‘one in death.” We must 
prepare for the sacrifice. I will be the priestess. Never shall you 
mount that dreadful scaffold Prepare! for I am ready.” 

Clara Garcia had been an actress all her lifetime. She had been 
trained to the tragic ecstasies, and now she felt one in reality. 
She was sublime in her tragic spirit then, for she had resolved 
that none else than his devoted wife should be her husband’s exe- 
cutioner. She had arranged that a Catholic priest should be there 
at twelve o’clock that night, to receive their mutual confession, 
and to give them absolution from all their sins of mortality. She 
looked at her watch: it lacked but five minutes of twelve. A mo- 
ment or two later the good priest was with them. 

The confession of the follies of human nature was freely made 
to the representative of the holy church and absolution df their 
sins pronounced by the lips of one who conscientiously belicved 
that God—not himself—absolved by the mouth of the church the 
sins of two penitents. This solemn service through, the good 
priest, spent the hours with the condemned man till four in the 
morning, sustaining him and his wife with spiritual comfort. 
They then urged him to leave them alone for a few hours to pre- 
pare themselves for the dreadful tragedy so nearat hand. But 
they told not the good priest that they had resolved to arrange 
one between themselves which should prevent the hideous exccu- 
tion on a public scaffold. That part of their sins, if sin it was, 
they confessed not. 

Again they are alone, and the sound of the hammers which 
they had heard through the night had ceased. They understood 
theimport of this. The scaffold was finished; the scaffold awaited 
its victim in the imagination of the working men of London who 
already began to be astir. Signor Farinelli was at the foot of 
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that scaffold. It was five o'clock, and the hangman also waited 
to perform his hideous work. 

The eyes of the victims of circumstantial evidence looked into 
each other for several minutes with unspeakable agony mixed 
with supremest love. Farinelli then took the hand of his wife, 
and they both knelt. The poor singer then, in his rich voice— 
richer from emotion and tragic ferver, confessed to God what he 
had not dared to confess to his servant. There is in man, whose 
soul is itself a deity, this sublime faith in heaven which enables 
us to approach the tribunal of the Great Judge with less of fear 
than we approach one of ourselves sitting in the judgment seat. 
So the innocent Farinelli now knelt with his wife and told to 
heaven the appalling circumstances which surrounded them, and 
of the terrible responsibility which they were about to take upon 
themselves of ending their lives together rather than permit the 
scaffold to receive its victim. Farinelli closed with a humble ap- 
peal for forgiveness, and then he arose and said calmly to his 
wife— 

“Clara dear, am ready now.” 

The wife replied not, but from her bosom took a small bottle 
and uncorked it. She then held it before her eyes for an instant 
as though measuring its deadly contents, after which she deliber- 
ately put the bottle to her lips and drank half of it. To her hus- 
band’s lips she next carried the deadly vial and he received its 
contents from her hand with a satisfied smile. 

“It is finished!” she said; ‘I have played the high priestess in 
this sacrifice.” 

‘‘And nobly, Clara dear, have you played your character. Let 
us, my wife, confirm our act with a kiss of everlasting love, and 
then in each other’s arms await our deliverance of death.’ 

At this moment, hurried footsteps of men were heard. 

“Clara, we are just intime. They come; yet I thought it not 
so late.” 

Scarcely had these words fell from the lips of the foster-brother 
of Terese Ben Ammon, when the door of the condemned cell 
opened and Walter Templar flew in and caught Farinelli in his 
arms. Upon each other’s necks they wept: Farinelli wept to 
realize that the world would now know that he was innocent, and 
Walter Templar wept in the belief that he had arrived in time to 
save the life of his friend. These tears were pardonable in our 
hero, for he had himself just been delivered from a dungeon and 
death; and they were pardonable in the condemned man, for he 
had been just delivered from worse than death—the apparent 
guilt of murder and the felon’s fate. Clara Garcia looked on 
with an indescribable air of triumph; Snap, with a feeling of 
supreme satisfaction, Frederick De Lacy felt his soul gush into 
his eyes in its rapturvus delight. 

“Walter, I thank my God that my eyes have seen you before I 
dic.”’ 

“My dear Farinclli, you are not to die,’’ observed Snap with a 
smile. 

“Yet, I wish, Walter, that you had arrived ten minutes before; 
it would have saved us from a terrible act.’’ 

‘‘What mean you, brother,” inquired Walter anxiously. 

‘‘Your wife swoons,” said Snap, as he caught Clara Garcia in 
his arms. ‘Ha! what is this? a small vial in her hand. Poison!”’ 
he exclaimed, putting it to his tongue. This must be seen to. 
Take the lady, De Lacy. Now, this all comes of being in a hurry. 
Impatience is a vice, I have told Sir Herbert Blakely that a thou- 
sand times. Open her teeth, Frederick. There, now, my dear 
madam, is a little more poison for you; and you, my dear Farin- 
elli, drink the other portion. Now, to poison people is just to 
my taste—it is scientific. So, so, my good Farinelli, I have sent 
you to join your wife.’’ 

Snap, in the meantime, had been busy. He never talked with- 
out acting also. He had taken ao similar bottle from a small 
pocket in his waistcoat where he always carried this particular 
vial. The effect of its contents was more subtle than the poison, 
for no sooner had Farinelli taken it than he fell into Walter's 
arms apparently dead. Just at that moment, Sir Richard Brine 
entered in great glee with the governor of the prison, but their 
pleasure was turned to sadness when Snap informed them that 
the victims had poisoned themselves. 

‘“‘What a terrible misfortune!’ observed the governor of New- 
gate. 

‘‘A misfortune, sir,” replied Snap, “I think it a blessing.” 

“A blessing, Mr. Nathans, now Sir Walter is living?’ said Sir 
Richard Brine, in much surprise. 

“Yes, Brine. Would you have my friend pardoned by the Crown 
because he is innocent? I say, if he is innocent as you now know 
he is, then is he more worthy of death than of pardon. Upon my 
soul !—and I very seldom condescend to swear—I am proud of 
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the noble fellow who waited not for mercy, when he did no 
wrong, and had courage enough to execute himself. Thus would 
I. And the lady, too; I do believe I am in love with her.”’ 

“I grant, Mr. Nathans, the fallability of our law to pardon the 
innocent, but I cannot understand your levity.” 

‘I never indulge in levity, Sir Richard Brine. Your ear.’’ 

Snap then whispered a few words into the ear of Brine who 
nodded and appeared wonderfully satisfied. 

“You are right, Mr. Nathans, I ought not to have doubted you; 
I have learned that you are a strange and terrible man in your 
intellectuality, but I have also learned to trust you.”’ 

“So did General Blakely, Sir Richard; and I will make many 
trust me yet. It is my only price!” 

‘Shall I tell our secret to the governor, Mr. Nathans?”’ 

“Yes, Brine; and let him bring the prison doctor to prove that 
these innocent friends of ours are dead and need no pardon from 
the Crown for being innocent.” __ 

Brine whispered to the governor, who appeared equally satisfied 
with himself, and who then was about to hurry off, but was pre- 
vented by Snap continuing: 

“Governor, you need not hurry; our friends are dead. They’ll 
keep for twenty-four hours. First send forthe prison doctor. If 
he is as wise as doctors mostly are, let him live wise till the end 
of his days. Ihave a wondrous respect for wise men. Next pub- 
- lish to the citizens of London that Sir Walter is living and /here- 
fore Farinelli ought to be hanged, but that he has killed himself 
to save the hangman so much trouble and the mob so much woe at 
witnessing his execution.” 

The governor left to do the strange man’s bidding. Walter 
Templar and Lord Frederick De Lacy seemed also to trust Snap 
and to understand him, for they also were satisfied. As soon as 
the governor of Newgate was departed, Snap seated himself and 
began one of his sermons: 

‘Perhaps, Sir Richard Brine, a little philosophy to suit the oe- 
casion will interest you till the governor’s return.’’ 

“Go on, Mr. Nathans; though I expect you will shock my or- 
thodoxy.” 

‘Orthodoxy! Yes, it is orthodox to pardon an innocent man, 
when you have proved him so. It is orthodox to hold the law in- 
fallable. Now, ‘tis truth to hold it fallable. Infallability isa 
humbug, sir. The Church has claimed it; the State hag claimed 
it; the Law affirms it by hanging men; Divinity presumes upon it 
by sending men to hell because human nature hath its flaws and 
spots. Have not the very heavens their clouds and night. “Would 
you punish Nature because she is not allday? _ I say the heavens 
themselves are fallable. Why blaspheme the truth with lies, be- 
cause lies are orthodox. There is no such truth as infallability, 
no perfection that has not some degree still more perfect beyond 
it, no truth that leaves not something yet untold. God sends us 
angels, so they say, to tell his truth, but yet how poorly do they 
tell it. They but reveal ourselves a little above ourselves. Low 
ean the Infinite One reach our finite minds? Is not all experience 
proof that everything which has entered into that experience is 
very fallable. Is notGod and Nature, as high as we can reach, at 
fault sometimes? Beyond our reach, I grant, all may be perfect 
light and truth, but that perfection has not yet come. Own then 
that the law is fallable; and when both Church and State humbly 
confess as much, they will not hang innocent men, nor damn 
weak ones because they are not strong. But here come the gov- 
ernor and tne doctor.” 

Those officers of the prison entered, and Farinelli and Clara 
Garcia were pronounced dead. The statement was circulated 
among the public, and that day, by due permission from the au- 
thorities, the corpses of the victims were delivered up to their 
friends. Snap had them borne in coffins to his own room in the 
house of his uncle Isaac Ben Ammon. If Snap possessed any se- 
cret, he kept it, for he had resolved the innocent Farinelli should 
not receive a pardon from the Crown. We shall learn his secret. 
The victims are in safe hands for Snap always male a point to 
hold the winning card. 

CHAPTER LXXVI. 
REDEMPTION OF THE DE LACY ESTATES. 

Sir Herbert Blakely was in prison. Newgate, where his vic- 
tim had spent four months of agony, was now his home. His en- 
tire estates and wealth were now in the possession of his son Ar- 

thur, though the man of an evil life knew nought of this son, 
or Snap was not prepared to communicate the intelligence 
to him as yet, and as he was in prison under such capital charges, 
it was easy to keep the knowledge from him. The cxact motive 
of his old Mentor Snap was not clearly seen in thus withholding 
the knowledge from Sir Herbert, though we shall find that he had 
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resolved to close the last act of his former master’s career without 
a prolonged agony to those concerned. It was expected that Blake- 
ly would be transported for life, and not hanged, for his designs 
of murder and other crimes, for the Crown was now forced to ac- 
cept the burden of its condemnation of the innocent Farinelli, 
whom it had duly pardoned, yet supposing him dead. The Crown 
was therefore only too anxious to cover over its own sins, and so 
the entire case was not pressed against Blakely, but the fate still 
more terrible than death for him, so thought the public, and that 
fate was transportation from his wealth and rank to the convict’s 
land, to drag out the future of his days in their brutal society. 
Ifence, though Snap designed a meeting between him and his for- 
saken wife and child, it was shaped not to take place until the 
last act of Blakely’s career in England—perhaps Snap had re- 
solved more, for he was as we know a terrible man, when neces- 
sity prompted him. He even shuddered with disgust when the 
convict’s fate, for his old master presented itself to him, and 
would hurry away with supreme dissatisfaction, muttering:— 

‘‘That is worse than butchering a man to give him his quietus. 
Ugh! Aconvict. I must solve that for my dead master, for he 
‘rusted me. Shall his son be a convict or ” 

We have already informed our readers that General Blakely by 
a solemn declaration of a dying man had acknowledged his grand- 
son Arthur, and left him by his last will and testament his es- 
tates and wealth. These testaments had been duly witnessed by 
a leading noble of the realm, who had figured largely in the 
affairs of the county. They were also drawn up by Wortley, the 
eminent lawyer who directed the management of the Blakely 
affairs. Sir Herbert had in reality, though without knowing it, 
possessed the inheritance by permission and in trust for Arthur, 
seeing that the General had bequeathed all by will to his grand- 
son. So fully had the old man trusted Snap, that all discretion- 
ary power was reserved in his hands, so that on all important 
occasions, he might act for the General as he would have done 
himself, were he living. The old man was so abundantly confi- 
dent of the capacity of the subtle Mentor whom he left his son, 
and so thoroughly had he trained him from his boyhood into his 
own purposes and thoughts that in Snap he felt satisfied he had 
transmitted himself in the direction of the affairs of his family. 
And asallthese views of the General were stated in his testaments 
and fully known to lawyer Wortley and the nobleman already re- 
ferred to as the other witness, now the prospect of a felon’s fate 
lay before Sir Herbert the executors and lawyer fully agreed 
and acted in concert in placing everything in the hands of young 
Arthur according to the will of his grandfather. The circum- 
stances of the De Lacy estates, therefore, now also lay between 
young Arthur and the Courtney side, and the settlement was 
made with mutual good will. 

The noble-minded young man—the son of the forsaken wife— 
insisted upon repairing the wrongs done to the De Lacys; and in 
the redemption of the mortgage, refused to receive more than his 
grandfather had advanced to Lord Reginald De Lacy. This also 
the executors and lawyer Wortley agreed with, for they had before 
them an example in Sir Herbert that the end of the wicked man 
is hard—binging its own retribution. It was moreover wise policy 
to allow young Arthur to act nobly, for in thus doing, he was 
wiping from the public mind the wrongs and crimes of his father. 
Sir Richard Courtney frankly aecepted the designs of the young 
man for a restitution, and so the De Lacy estates were to be re- 
deemed by the payment of the original hundred thousand pounds 
advanced by General Blakely. 

Lady Ida Blakely, the forsaken wife, was now acknowledged in 
society in her proper rank and character; and the influential 
Courtney family had already introduced her and her son to the 
most select circles of England’s aristocracy. Generous people, 
out of sympathy for the afflicted and noble youth and his mother, 
seemed to hide their knowledge of Sir Herbert’s crimes, and the 
fact that he was lying now ina felon’s jail. All circumstances 
considered, Snap and the representatives of General Blakely in 
the matter, believed that they were acting as the General himself 
would have desired them,to perpetuate a more honorable name in 
his grandson, even though at the sacrifice of some of his former 
evil purposes. Thus was the betrayal of the De Lacy family 
wiped out by the noble youth—Arthur Blakely. 

The De Lacy estates were redeemed by Terese Ben Ammon by 
the wealth, and according to a cherished design of her uncle 
Judah, She presented her affianced husband, Sir Walter Templar, 
with the redeemed mortgage, insisting upon the consummation of 
the dearest purpose of the Courtney family prior to the great 
marriage day, which should unite in the bonds of the holy church 
Frederick De Lacy with Eleanor Courtney, and Walter Templar 
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and Terese Ben Ammon. There now remained the solemn fulfill- 
ment of the promise of Sir Richard Courtney made to the dying 
De Lacy to remove his remains at the redemption of his house to 
the sepulchre of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER LXXVIL. 
THE DEAD REMOVED TO ITS OWN SEPULCHKE. 


It was a great but solemn day to the Courtneys and the last of 
the De Lacy race. : 

Lord Frederick was taken with solemn pomp from the Court- 
ney sepulchre. Eight gentlemen, friends of the two honored 
families, bore the coffin of the nobleman from the Courtney burial 
place and through the little village near by. First came behind 
the dead, Frederick De Lacy and Walter Templar as the chief 
mourners, next Sir Richard Courtney and Lady Templar, then 
Eleanor Courtney and Terese Ben Ammon, afterwards Judah Na- 
thans, who had redcemed, by his wealth, the estates, out of love 
for his sister’s orphan. That strange man walked alone! It was 
the emblem of his life and character. Alone in infinite space 
would have suited Judah better than being in a crowd in any 
part of the universe. Milton made his Satan proudly feel ‘Bet- 
ter to reign in hell than serve in heaven.”” Judah Nathans would 
have made his impiously say ‘Better to be above all heavens or 
hells’ in his own great individuality. So Judah walked alone in 
that procession of the dead as he walked alone in his life and 
thought. 

Next to Snap came Lady Ida Blakeley and her son, Arthur, and 
behind these a long train of noble friends to honor the De Lacy in 
his removal to the tomb of his ancestors: preceeding the train of 
mourners was a cavalcade of chariots and carriages, with the 
hearse behind. As soon as the procession had passed the village, 
the coffined remains were placed in the hearse by the noble bear- 
ers, and the members of the funeral procession entered their char- 
iots and carriages. The cavalcade then moved slowly away 
towards the De Lacy Castle, and when it had proceeded three miles 
from the village the horses were put upon a slow solemn trot. At 
ten o’clock at night the procession reached the De Lacy Castle and 
as it passed through the villages adjoining, the ancient tenantry of 
the old family gathered with torches, and followed on foot. There 
was a grand midnight burial. Sir Richard Courtney had fulfilled 
the promise to his dead friend, who was now entombed with his 
race. 

The tone of mind of all the mourners, friends, and tenantry of 
the De Lacys was one of a satisfied solemnity as they laid the re- 
mains of Lord Frederick in its last resting place: all partook of it 
but Snap. He was cynical as usual, and as he left the sepulchre, 
he muttered to himself: 

“Now, I would prefer, like the old Romans and Greeks to be 
burned after death. To mingle infinitely with the elements of the 
universe would please me better than this rotting. Ugh! I am 
disgusted with this rot of mortality. I would be a life and a spirit 
in the elements. “Twould be a scientific consummation of me even 
if there be no hereafter, immortal at least in the immortality of 
the universe.”’ 

This, also was like Snap whose dross he would consume by fire. 
The baptism of fire was according to his mind, for it was spiritual. 
But there is the blessed immortality which this man of science had 
not fully found out through faith, but from the sphere of which 
the spirit of Lord Frederick De Lacy looked down and smiled when 


the hand of his beloved friend, Courtney, helped to lay his mortal. 


remains in the sepulchre of his own family, after the redemption 
of their estates. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


SUNSHINE AT LAST. 

Sunshine, and almost home. The great day of the marriage of 
Walter Templar with Terese Ben Ammon, and of the union be- 
tween Eleanor Courtney and Frederick De Lacy had come. All 
was upon the very brink of consummation, which was anticipated 
in the compact at the death-bed of Lord De Lacy in our opening 
chapter. Many events have crowded themselves upon us since 
then, and the lives of some of the characters of our story have ap- 
peared with sunshine and with storm. Such is life and such to 
some extent we may expect it was afterwards with those whose 
sun of happiness is resplendent now, and which never sat again 
for many a year, for Walter and Terese, and Frederick and Elea- 
nor lived to the ‘‘good old age”’ of the righteous. 

It was the marriage day. In the great mansion of the Court- 
_ neys in Somersetshire a brilliant assembly was gathered for the 


joyfulcelebration. Sir Richard Courtney and Lady Templar were 
overwhelmed by a great joy, almost as much as were the young 
folks themselves; for in this marriage there was so much fulfilled 
for which they had lived almost exclusively, for well nigh a quar- 
ter of acentury. The De Lacy estates were redeemed by Terese 
Ben Ammon, the Hebrew bride of Walter. Eleanor and Frederick 
De Lacy fondly loved and were mated, and thus was the prospect 
which comforted Courtney’s lamented friend in death about to be 
realized—that their race would become one in their grandchil- 
dren. Moreover, he who had been as dead was now alive again— 
the lost was found, and in that finding was fulfilled all the hap- 
piness which could come to the Courtneys, the Templars and the 
De Lacys in this life. There was one beautiful shadow—not cloud 
—however in the view; it was Alice, the bride of heaven. They 
could not help remembering that she was no more of earth, but 
Oh, how could she be dead who iad in ner dying, and by her 
angel presence brought about su much good toall. They felt that 
she was with them on that great marriage-day, :nd that none re- 
joiced more than she. The shadow of lier spirit-light fell on their 
path on that blissful day, but no cloud of hers was there. 

She was not dead! 

It was the marriage day, and Isaac Ben Ammon was present, 
supremely happy but somewhat doubtful. There was such a mix- 
ture of perplexity and joy in the venerable patriarch’s manner 
and countenance this morning, as to be almost ludicrous to the 
eye of his observant nephew, Judah, who in spite of his Mephis- 
tophelean character could not repress a smile of genuine delight, 
such as children feel when they meet with anything really funny. 
There was that grand old man—a very type of his Hebrew race 
of the fervent age when Jews were enthusiastic believers in the 
redemption of the house of Israel—there he was as he appeared 
on that marriage morn of his beloved grandchild, amid that crowd 
of Christian aristocracy, dressed in full Jewish costume. Never 
before had the old man mingled as a member ofa Christian circle 
of nobility, who treated him with reverence as much as though he 
had been an Archbishop of the Church of England. He had sus- 
tained in times past, business relations with nobles, princes, and 
even emperors, but he had done this in his character as a wealthy 
Jew, and in the peculiar calling of his race. But now as the 
grandfather of Terese, the bride of a Christain nobleman; he was 
received by that brilliant marriage circle that morning as one of 
its own patriarchs. The aged Hebrew could not comprehend it 
quite. He would have understood it well had they spat with 
scorn on his Jewish gabardine. He would have borne it meekly, 
but with that grand pride of meekness which so well becomes 
that race which for well nigh two thousand years has borne such 
grievous wrongs. Just before the bridal party set out for the 
village church, Isaac Ben Ammon sought his nephew, full of 
that mixture of perplexity and joy which we have noticed. 

‘Hither, Judah!’’ said the old man, beckoning his nephew to 
follow him aside. 

“Well, uncle Isaac, what is it?” 

“Thinkest thou, Judah, that the Lord has rejected Israel? Seest 
thou not how these Christians treat me? Verily they think me 
one of them. Didst noticethey did not spit upon me when I en- 
tered with my Jewish gabardine? Nay, sawest thou not how 
they bowed with reverence? Has our father’s God rejected me 
because I have given the child to the Christian noble? I cannot 
understand it, Judah; yet ’tis very pleasing not to have the Gen- 
tile spit upon us, but very sinful to rejoice at it.” 

‘“‘Be satisfied, uncle Isaac; the Lord has not forsaken Israel, but 
the Gentiles are coming to the brightness of his rising,” said Ju- 
dah, diplomatically, knowning the best way to satisfy his uncle, 
was to humor his Jewish sentiments. 

“Right, Judah! It must be even as thou sayest. Arise and 
shine; thy light is come. The glory ofthe Lord is risen upon thee. 
Ay, Jerusalem shall be rcbuilt and Zion become the glory of the 
earth, Messiah must-be near at hand, Judah. How will the Gen- 
tiles bow to him when even now they spat not on my Jewish ga- 
bardine, but paid me reverence. Yet art sure, quite sure, nephew, 
the Lord is not offended that I give my child to the Christian 
noble?” 

“Did not the God of our fathers, uncle Isaac, send the angel 
to Terese to bring about these blessed results?” 

“Right, Judah; so He did.”’ 

“And was she not the Christian, Alice Courtney, which signi- 
fies, uncle Isaac, in our case, that He designs the Christian and 
the Jewess to mate.’’ 

“The wisdom of Solomon is in thee, Judah.” 

Snap knew that he had left the subject in as much mystifica- 
tion as before, but he also knew His sophistry would satisfy his 


venerable uncle, who had now all the simplicity of the child. * 
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did but what men of intellect ever do, mystify the world, because 
they cannot teach it wisdom. 

Soon after Isaac Ben Ammon's conversation with his nephew, 
Sir Richard Courtney came to him, and taking him by the hand, 
led him to his own carriage, and gently seated himself by his side. 
The rest of the company took Sir Richard’s cue, and in five min- 
utes, the long line of carriages was filled with the happy throng 
and the bridal cavalcade started for the village church. At that 
moment, as if by preconcerted signal, the bells of the church 
struck up a merry peal, as though the country everywhere re- 
joiced. Why linger on that bridal day? suffice, in another hour 
Walter Templar with Terese, the Hebrew Maiden, and Frederick 
De Lacy with Eleanor Courtney, were united by the holy cere- 
mony of the church. Alice Courtney looked down from her 
sphere above and smiled. 


CHAPTER LXNXIX. 


HOME FOR TNE MONSYMOON. 

On the same day as the marriage, the bridal party started on 
their ‘‘wedding tour.’’? The blissful pairs were unaccompanied, 
except by servants. Sir Richard, Lady Templar, Isaac Ben Am- 
mon, and Judah Nathans were to follow ina fewdays. The home 
chosen for the honeymoon was the De Lacy Castle. That castel- 
lated inheritance of an ancient race had formed such a center of 
interest in the lives of all the principal characters of our story 
that no hallowed spot in all the world was so fitted as that, to wit- 
ness the first rich days of love and peace of Walter Templar and 
Terese, and Frederick De Lacy and Eleanor, his bride. 

At midday the bridal party started from Courtney House, and 
at ten at night they reached the castle of the De Lacys. Again 
the tenantry from the country around gathered with a procession 
of lighted torches, as they had done a few weeks previous, but not 
now did they come to welcome with solemn pomp the remains of 
their long lamented lord, to sepulchre him with his race: now they 
gathered to welcome the reinstatement of the living—the last of the 
old family—yet how bright the prospect that in him and the 
stately Eleanor Courtney, the beloved race would be revived for 
generations in the future, as numerous and noble as those of the 
past. 

Young Lord Frederick replied in a neat little speech full of emo- 
tion, to the acclamations of his tenantry, andthen Sir Walter 
Templar, who had lain in the dungeons of the castle and redeemed 
the fallen house, was forced by similar acclamations to appear 
and speak for a few moments on behalf of himself and his beauti- 
ful bride—the Hebrew Maiden. The happy couples were then 
left to themselves and their great bliss, saluted at parting with 
loud huzzahs from five hundred lusty voices. 

The next day Lord Frederick De Lacy, Sir Walter Templar and 
their brides went over the castle of the noble De Lacys. For 
hours they roamed through that stately building and it was with 
a feeling of intense pride that young Frederick and Eleanor viewed 
the evidence of the ancient grandeur of his family, while with 
eyes beaming with grateful speech, they looked ever and anon at 
Terese, who had brought so much joy and deliverance to them and 
Sir Walter Templar, the grand and the faithful, whom they wor- 
shipped as much as ever the French worshipped Napoleon in all his 
splendor of genius. 

The last place they visited on the day after their marriage, was 
the sombre dungeon where Walter for the De Lacy cause had been 
a prisoner for so many months. The brides in their tender but 
painful recollections wept in that dungeon upon each other’s necks, 
the bridegrooms wrung each other’s hands in silence, and in such 
fervor until the rich blood from their faithful hearts almost spirted 
from their fingers with the intensity of their love-grasp. 

During the day, the steward of the De Lacy estates regaled the 
tenants with a feast of beef and bread and fine old English beer. 
At night, fireworks and a hundred torches illuminated the noble 
park. And then the dance, and then the merry-making till mid- 
night. Now, Eleanor and Terese gracefully took by the hands 
some bashful country swains and then in sportive revenge to 
their brides, Walter and Frederick led off their country lasses in 
the dance. All was happiness and innocence, all was bright in 
the prospect for many a year. And thus happy, the party at 
midnight broke up, and away each blissful couple to their homes. 

A week later, Sir Richard Courtney, Lady Templar, Isaac Ben 
Ammon and Judah Nathans arrived at De Lacy castle; and then 
their joy was complete: no not quite complete, for Farinelli and 
his bride were not among them. After their great trials, the de- 
votion of the foster-brother throughout the life of our heroine, 


the Hebrew Maiden, entitled him and his love to a blissful, not a | 


tragic, close. Thus they all expressed themselves, especially the 
venerable Isaac, who declared that the cup, though found in 
young Benjamin’s sack, waa not of his putting, and, therefore, the 
brother of his grandchild ought not to have died. 

Judah smiled at his good uncle’s logic; and Isaac seeing it, 
went about the castle dreaming about Benjamin and deliverance, 
though he could not fathom how Judah was going to bring him to 
life again; yet, in his childlike simplicity, he had unbounded con- 
fidence in the power of his strange nephew. 
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When I was young and tender, too, 

I had to mind and had to do 
Whatever mother bade me; 

She used to have a walnut stick 

Which kept me on the double-quick, 
And that was where she had me. 


When older grown, and quite a beau 
Among the girls, I used to know 
A Miss Priscilla Cadmy; 
And with the help of smiles and nods 
I fell in love at forty rods, 
And there is where she had me. 


When I was older, say sixteen, 

I thought it time to have a queen, 
And asked her if she’d wed me; 

She said she didn’t much object, 

Or words to something that effect, 
And there was where she had me. 


But when, to make the matter straight, 
I went up to negociate 
Affairs with Colonel Cadmy, 
He said he ‘didn’t care to sell,” 
He told me I might go to—well, 
And that was where he had me. 


I drowned my sorrow in the cup 
Until I got my dander up, 

(I couldn't have been madder}; 
When she proposed that we be one 
In spite of pa—the thing was done, 

And that was where I had her. 


Two lovely urchins on my knee 

I’m proud to say belong to me, 
(That is, to me and madam); 

For when we left our native sod, 

We spent a year or two abroad— 
And there was where we had ’em. 


THE COQUETTE’S ANSWER. 


You ask me to love you: 
How can I, pray, 

When I’ve just told another 
I love him—this day. 


Last week, I told three; 
The week before, two; 

And now you ask me 
To say | love you! 


I’ll say it; but mind, 

I'll do nothing but say: 
Now, don’t be offended, 

And reproach me that way. 


I know that you love me— 
The others do too; 

And my heart is so large 
I can’t love on/y you. 
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Set ws Sing.” 


An Encuisn PEASANT SONG Worps anp Music sy E. Begstey. 
Modorato. 
4 | | 
1. Come, let us sing, while the storm-gale is blow-ing, See the dark clouds ov-er - spread-ing the west; 
2. We canre-joice in our sweet, sim-ple meas-ures, Sing-ing to - geth - er, be a and in tune; 
a 


‘ 
How can we work a. f. storm thus is brew-ing? let’s tune our voic-es and sing while we've rest. 
Mak-ing our hearts leap with joy, love, and pleas-ure, through weary win-ter and long days in June. 
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p dito Animato} 
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Fierce-ly the light-ning gleams forth thro’ the air, Near-er and near-er ap-proach-es the glare; sce how it —- and 
We have been toil-i -ing since first break of morn, Gath’-ring the har-vest of bright,ycl-low corn; look thro’the window the 


Rall  m fF vivace. j 


loud thun-ders roll Ne’er mind my boyswhat we can-not con-trol. Drown our ire in ine, Blithe-ly now in 
storm now has past, So may our =. ) gone then at last. May we all to - of -er join, Friend-ship’s bond our 


cho- rus join. Drown our ire: in cups of wine, Blithe-ly - now in. cho - rus join. 
hearts en - twine. May we allto - geth-er join Friend-ship’sbondour _hearrts en - twine. 
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PARLAM, AND CARINE? 


ORGANS, 


The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 


Panos, MELODEONS and ORGANS.—PRICES 
greatly reduced for cash. New 7-Octave Pianos 
of first-class makers for $275 and -~~ard, New Cab- 


inet Organs for $45 and upward. -hand In- 
struments from $40 to $176. Monthly 1 agar 
or three 


received. Dllustrated Catalogues mail 
ents. . 


WAREROOMS : 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. 
HORACE WATERS. | 


TESTIMONIALS: 
Waters’ Pianos are known as among the very best. 
—New York Evangelist. 


We can speak ef the merits of the Waters’ Pianos 
from personal knowledge as being of the very best 
quality. —Christian Intelligencer. 


The Waters’ Pianos are built of the best and 
most thoroughly seasoned material.—Adrocute and 
Journal, 


Waters’ Pianos and Melodeons challenge compari- 
sen with the fluest made anywhere — Home Journal. 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, is famed for the ex- ts 


cellence of his Pianos and Organs.— Evening Post. 


The Wattrs Piano ranks with the best 
tured in America,— The Independent, N. Y. 


Our friends will find at Mr. Waters’ store the very 
best assortment of Pianos, Melodeons and Organs to 
be found in the United States.—Grakam's Magazine 


Mosicat Dornes.—Sinoce Mr. Waters gave. tp 
lishing sheet music, he capi 
and attention to the manufacture a of Pianos | 

Melodeens. He has just isaned ec catalogue of 
hie new instruments, giving a new scale of prices, 
which shows a marked rednetion from former rates, 
and his Pianos have the First 
Premium at seveial Fairs. le of the pre- 
seut are net co with the 
flaming advertisements o piano houses, prob- 
ably overieok -the modest manwfacturer Hke Mr. 
Waters; but we happen to kiow that hia instr™ 
ments earned him & good long before i 
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of Females and o 
Each Plaster will wear 
from one to four 
moxths, and in rheu- 
sprains and bruises, fre- 
quently effects cures when all other remedies fail. 
PRICE OF ea sah 25 CENTS. 


DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, Bronchitis. Minis- 
tera’s Sore Throat, Loss of Voice, Offensive Discharges 
form the Head, Partial yma sonnds of Distant 
Whizzing of Steam 

NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY. 
But is usedin a common pipe. It cures on the 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes o the 


and throatare brought immediately under ites 


influence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disease, and drives from — market all other med- 
irines for the same maljad 
PRICE, IN LARGE ‘BOXES. 25 CENTS. 
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y experience con : the ex- 

ence of your Porous Plasters. At this moment 
of writing, a man applies for one, who, by en 
mentin a shaft machinery, had both his 
broken, spins severely i and was for senely 
a year entirely helpless. is man found relief very 
soon by the application of a plaster.tu his spine. He 
was soon enabled to work, and now he labors as wel) 
asever. He wonld cheerfully pay Sve dollars for 
a single plaster, if the 'y eould not be haiLat a lower 
rate. Surgeons should make use of these pe 
plasters, to the exclusion of allothers, as their flex- 
ibility and adhesiveness are ney in advance of all 
other plasters with. which m acquainted, while 
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ly superior to all others for ordinary sa 
nowing the plasters to be co useful I have no 
scruples that my reutiments should he ee 
JOUNSON, M 
Sterling's 
“Por twe years, ve been a great inte ales 
neuralgia in the head, and found only temporary res’ 
lief from all the various remedies that I have tried, 
until applied one of Allcock’s Porous I 


cut it into three strips, placing one unter cach» 
shoulder ther 


blade, and the o over the small of the 


back; and for the past three months, I have had= 


scarcely a twinge of the old pain. 


I advise all who snffer from nervous te 


loge no time in making a trial of the wonderful Por- 


otts Plaster. 6; 
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AN EwNcuisit PEASANT SONG 


Het us Ging.” 


Worps AND Music BEESLEY. 


Modorato. 
oe 
1. Come, let us sing, while the storm-gale is blow-ing, See the dark clouds ov-er - spread-ing the wrest; 
2. We ean re-joice in our sweet, sim- micas-ures, Sing-ing to - geth - er, in time and tune; 
SS 
Ilow can we work while the storm thus is brew-ing? let’s tune our voic-es and sing while we've rest. 
Mak-ing our hearts Jeap with joy, love, ee pleas-ure, through weary win-ter and long days in June. 
Alle: Agitato, p Ardito Animate 
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THE GR&ZFENBERG MEDICINES ‘ARE’ INV 


ALUABLE. GODBE & C0. THEM 


THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


New Neale Pianos, 


WITH TRON FRAME, 


Over-strung Bass, and Agraffe Bridge. 


PARLOR, CHURCH AND CABINET | 


ORGANS, 


The best manufactured; Warranted for Six Years. 


and ORGANS.—PRICES 


New 7-Octave Pianos 


PlAnos, MELODEONS 


greatly redneed for cash. 


of firat-class niakers for $275 and ~~~ward. New Cab- 
inet Orgaus for 345 and upward. second-hand In- 
struments from $40 to $175. Monthly installments 


received. Illustrated Catalogues mailed for three 


cnte. 
WAREROOMS : 


No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS. 


() 


TESTIMONIALS: 


Waters’ Pianes are known as amone the very best. 
— New Jork Krangele 
We can speak ef the merits of the Waters Pianos 


from personal kKnewledge as being of the very best 


quality. —Christian latelligenecer. 

The Waters Pianes are bnitt of the best and 
most thoroughly seasoned 
Journal, 


COMPAL. 
Joarval, 


Waters Pinnos and Melodeo ns challenge 
sen with the finest made anywhere.—//en 


481 Broadway, is tamed for the ex- 


Hlorace Waters, 
cellence of his Pianos and Ore 


The Watcrs Piane ranks wit! t! ve manufac 
tured in America,—Tie 


Our friends will find at Mr. 
Lest assortment of Pianos, Melodeons 
be foundin the United States.—Cruhams 


Weters store the very 
ond Organs to 
Magazine 


Musica, Mr. Waters gave up pub- 
lishing sheet music, he has devoted his whole capital 
and atteution to the manufacture and sale of Pianos 
and Melodeens. He has just issued a catalogue of 
his new instruments, giving « new scale of prices, 
which shows a marked reduction from former rates, 
and his Pianos have 
Premium at seveval Fairs. Many peopie of the pre- 
seutday, who are attracted, if not confused, with the 
flaming advertisements of rival piano houses, prob- 
ably overlook the modest manufacturer like Mr. 
Waters; but we happen to know that his inst: ” 
ments earned him a good reputation long before *% 
positions and “honors” connected therewith were 
ever thonght of; indeed, we have one of Mr. Waters’ 
Piano-fortes now in our residence, (where it has 
stood for years,) of which any manufacturer in the 
world might be proud. We have always been de- 
lighted with it as a sweet-toned and powerful instru- 
ment, and there is no doubt of its durability ; more 
than this, some of the best amateur players in the 
city, and several celebrated pianists, have performed . 
on the said piano, and ail pronounce it a superior 
and first-class Instrument. Strongor indorsement we 
could not give.—Home Journal 


WwW. J. HOOPER & Co., | 


BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 
SECOND SOUTH ST. ALL ORDERS PUNGTUALLY ATTENDZD TO} 


\HEALTH SECURED 


| 


BY USING 
HERRICE’S SUGAR COATED PILLS. 


This remarkable Ain- 
erican Remedy is car- 
rying the world by 
storm. Over five mil- 
lion boxes are sold 
fem annually. Composed 
Bee entirely of Flowers, 


Roots, Balsams and 


Extracts, their effect 


on the buman system 
a, 


is pleasant, satisfac- 


tory and successful. 
: They are a positive 
remedy for Liver 


Complaints, Gout, 


~ 
\ 


! Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Affections of the 


Bladder and kidney, Fevers, Nervousness, Erysipelas, 
Diseases of the skin, Impurity of the Blood, Inflama- 
tion, Melancholy, Sick headache, Costiveness, Pains 
in the Head, Breast, Side, Back and Limbs, Piles, 
Billous Affections, Female Diseases, etc., etc. 


LARGE BOXES, SUGAR COATED 25 CENTS. 
— 
BS EDS EE 


KID STRENCTHENING PLASTERS. 


These renowned Plas- 
ters cure pains, weak- 
ness and distress in the 
back, sidesand breast, 
in five hours. Indeed, 
so certain are they to 
do this, that the pro- 
prietor warrants them. 
Spread from resins, bal- 
sams and gums, on 
beautiful Kid leather, 
renders them peculiar- 
ly adapted to the wants 
> of Females and others. 
Each Plaster will wear 


from one to four 
moths, and in rhen- 
matic complaints, 


sprains and bruises, fre- 


- quently effects cures when all other remedies tail. 


—- 


PRICE OF EACH 25 CENTS. 
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DR. PERRIN’S FUMIGATOR 


Bronchitis. 
Offensive Discharg 
sounds of 


A positive remedy for Catarrh, 
ters = Sore Throat, Losxs of Voice, 
form the Ilead, Partial Deatness, 
W; Whizzing of Steam, ete. 

‘TIS NOTHING TO TAKE INWARDLY. - 
But is used in a common pipe. It cures on the > 
ciple of Medicated Air. All the membranes of the 
head and threatare brought immediately under 


influence. This remedy strikes at the root of the 
disense. and drives from the narket all ether 
PRICE, IN LARGE BOXES. 25 CENTS. 
EX A RY 
HORSE POWDERS. 


These cel- 
ebrated and 
renowned 
powders for 
horses 
eattle have 
been tested 
by an intel- 
ligent pul- 
= lic for #ix- 
teen years. 

Hundre is 


| of the pr ine ipal horsemen ofthe Union have prononune- 
ed them the only Condition Powders safe to use and | 


recently been awarded the First | 


' them one of the wonders of medical science. 


work the horse. There is nothing in them to expose 
the animal, but, on the contrary, everything to im- 
prove them. The proprietors of horse railroads, om- 
nibusses, and stage owners in all the principal cities 
use them: and their combined testimony stamps 
Letters 

“cient to filla small book are in our possession, 
test. fvine to their goodness. Merchants are request- 


ed to warrant t.em, and refund the purchase money 


should they tail to give satisfaction. 

(ey All the above articles are sold by Druggists 
ante Merchants everywhere, and at WHOLESALE 
aud ker AIL by 

qu QP EVES 4 ‘av... 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


L. W. Warner & Co. Proprietors, 


67 Srrust, NEW YORK. 
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ALLCOCK’S POROUS 
STRENGTHENING 


PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the results of 
studies and experiments of Dr. Schecut, of South 
Carolina; of Dr. Wm. Wagstaff, now Baron Wagstaff, 
of Horace H. Day, the distinguished’ manufacturer 
of rubber goods; and of Thomas Allcock, Chemist 
and member of the College of Pharmacy of New 
York, now General Alleock, etc., etc. 

Step by step this commodity has attained its un- 
precedented fame. They are nniversally approved. 
They support, strengthen, and aid the growth of 
muscles. They appear to have a peculiar effect upon 
the nerves, allaying irritability, while supplying 
warmth. They seem to accumulate electricity, and 
uid the circulation of the blood through the part 
where applied, by which healthy actions are induced. 

Even in paralysis, where articulation was suspen- 
ded, the use of the Porous Plasters to the spine 
restored the articulation, and materially reduced the 
paralysis. In fact, the patient could help herself, 
while before the Porous plaster wae applied she was 
as helpless asa baby. We refer to Mrs. Sally Elliot, 
Springfield, Maes. 


Dr. Myer, of Savannah. Ga., says they are the best 
mechanical supporters for weak muscles ev er discoy- 
ered; that by their warming properties they bring 
power and health, urtil the strength of the muscles 
are entirely restored. That he knows a case where 
Allcock’s Plasters cursd a gentleman of a weak spine.. 
That he daily—preser bes them in his practice with 
the happiest results, and desires us to refer to him. 

Dr. Henderson, of Farnsville, Louisiana, says: 
“The counter-irritant effect of Allcuck’s Porous Plas- 
ters is produced in such a mild and gradual way, 
they su invigorate the circulation around the parts 
to which they are applied, and exert upon all nerv- 
ous diseases such a great sedative influence, that I 
place them confidently at the head of every plaster 
now in use. 

Dr. Johnson, of Hartford, says: 
“My daily experience confirms the 
Porous Plasters. 


very superior ex- 

At this moment 
who, by entangle- 
machinery, had beth his legs 
broken, spin* severely injured, and was for nearly 
a yearentirely heipless. This man found relief very 
soon by the application of a plaster to his «pine. He 
was soon enabled to work. aml now he labors as well 
asever. He wonld cheerfully pay five dollars for 
a single plaster, if they could net be had at a lower 
rate. Surgeons <heuld make use of these perforated 
plasters, to the exelusion of all others. as their flex- 


ibility and achhesiveness are creat!y in advance of all 
other plasters with which Dam a nted. while 
the pertoration~ pecniiar to them render them ereat- 


ly superior to all others for ordinary surg tse s, 


Knowing the pilasters te be se hawe ne 
~eruple thet cetetion kk thee Why. 
W. AOTINSON. M.D. 
Dr. Sterling’ 


“For two l have been a crent sufferer from 
lief from all the variets remedies that tried. 
Lapplied ef Alleoek’s Porous Plaste. 1 


eut it into three strips, placing one unmer each 
shoulder blade. amd the other over the small of the 
back; and for the pust three months, | have had 


senreely a twinge of the old pain. 
all whe sofler from nervous dmenses to 

lose ne time in making atrial of the wonderful Por- 

ots Pinster. 

F. STERLING. See. 


Mfe. Ce. 
June 


New York. 


MEDICINAL QUALITIES 


THE— 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


The Porous Plasters possess the soothing, warme 
ing aud sustaining qualities of the combined plasters 
of the dispensatories. An Electrician, who has great 
expericnuee of their effects in Local Rheumatism, in 
Tic Doloreux, and deep-seated nervous and other 
pains, ancl in affections of the kidneys, ete , etc., at- 
tributes all their sedative, stimulative and pain- 
relieving effects to their ELECTRIC qualities. He 
asserts that they restore the healthy electric condi- 
tion (equilibrium) of the part, and that being restored 
pain and morbid action cease. He was amazed at 
the great number of beneficial indications produced 
by one of these plasters. He affirms that Head-ache 
1s cured by one worn just below the breast-bone; 
that one placed over the navel will cure hysterics, 
as well as dysentery, and affections of the bowels. 

FOR SALE in Salt Lake City, by 

Mesers. GODBE & 00. 

Office—Brandreth House, New York. 


aad make te order Deors, 
tiotr. Parties 


bafiding or making a! 


EIGHTH WARD STEAM WOOD WORKING Co.,. 


Ralfa Bleek North of Square, state 


Have on hand 


Read, 
Sashes, Frames, Mouldings, Blinds, Ei¢., ofevery dese 
teratiens wiTl var tmgeoouste call 


ANO ‘ourzeSem Z pur sournjo, ul QTOUVH PUe 
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